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“NOT AT HOME.” 
BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


Mas. Grancer, Mrs. Dr. West, and Mrs. Lee, } adopted a convenient fashion by which I could 
all happened to meet at the residence of Lawyer $ secure more time to myself, sometimes painfully 
Grand, one morning. They were fashionable 3 smitten with the reproaches of my conscience 
women, and of course making fashionable calls. ; ‘‘The day wore away, and when Mr, Lee came 

Mrs. Grand’s first impulse was to be ‘‘not at $ home, he startled me with the news that a very 
home,” as she felt somewhat indisposed, but on } dear and intimate friend was dead. 
second thought she contrived to infuse a little ‘***Tt cannot be,’ was my reply, ‘for she ex- 
animation into her pretty features, and crept 3 acted of me a solemn promise that I would, alone, 
down stairs. The ladies, however, were so cor-: sit by her dying pillow, as she had a secret of 
dial and so chatty, that Mrs. Lawyer Grand did 3 great importance to reveal tome. You must be 
not regret having made the effort. misinformed; no one has been for me’—here 

Conversation for once took an unexpected turn, 3 suddenly a horrible suspicion crossed my mind, 
and instead of wasting exclamations upon that } ‘She sent for you, but you were not at home,’ 
Mrs. Upham’s extravagant bonnet, or Miss Smith, ; said Mr. Lee, innocently; then he continued, ‘I 
the little flirt’s new moire antique, the theme was, } am sorry for Charles, her husband; he thinks 
“Not at home.” her distress was much aggravated by your ab- 

Mrs. Granger declared she could see no harm } sence, from the fact that she called your name 
in such a very little white lie, for in one sense $ piteously. He would have sought for you, but 
people were not at home—to company! She} your servant said she did not know where you 
found it a most convenient thing for bores, and} had gone. I am sorry. You must have been 
if she had a headache, or wanted a day for her- } out longer than usual, for Charles sent his man 
telf, she did not scruple to use it. over here three times.’ 

“I shall remember that!” said Mrs. Lee, “Never in all my life did I experience such 

ing. loathing of myself, such utter humiliation. My 

“Oh! to my intimate friends I am, of course, } servant had gone further than I, in adding false- 
tlways at home,” replied Mrs. Granger, blushing : hood to falsehood, and I had placed it out of my 
searlet-—‘but now confess, you dear piece of 3 power to reprove her by my own equivocation. 
propriety, that you use this subterfuge occasion- $I felt humbled to the very dust, and the next 
aly. You certainly cannot always see your im- $ day I resolved over the cold clay of my friend, 
mense circle of visitors at home.” : that I would never under any circumstances say, 

“I certainly cannot; but I believe I never sent $ ‘Not at home!’” 
that message to the door but once, and for that “But did you find out the secret?” asked Mrs. 
see,” she continued, a painful look crossing her ; Granger. 

Sweet face, “I shall never forgive myself. It} ‘Never; it died with her. It was in relation 
was more than three years ago, and when I told ; to a little child in the family, and I have always 
my servant that morning to say, ‘Not at home’ 3 felt a painful consciousness that I might have 
whoever might call, except she knew it was 3 received information hy which the poor little 
‘ome intimate friend, I felt my cheeks tingle, g thing could be greatly benefited.” 

and the girl’s look of surprise mortified me ex-; Mrs. Granger untied her delicate ' bonnet 
teedingly. But she went about her duties, and $ strings, and took to fanning herself with a lace 
I about mine, sometimes pleased that I had} handkerchief. Mrs. Grand immediately arose 
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and offered her a gorgeous Indian fan that ay} “I do very well without resorting to a false. 
on a little table near. hood.” 
*‘That reminds me,” said Mrs. Dr. West, ‘‘of ; “Oh! dear me; you can’t call it a lic!” ey. 
& similar circumstance that occurred in my hus- § claimed Mrs. Granger, much mortified. 
band’s practice. When we first moved into the “Then what is it?” 
city, we were very intimate with the family of The calm, quiet tone quite nonplused Mrs, 
Justice Allen. They lived in the suburbs ina}Granger. She pulled at her glove uneasily 
beautiful mansion. The doctor called there § “Why! it is—why certainly—not exactly a lie! 
quite often as a friend and acquaintance. Mrs. 3 and then she hesitated. 
Allen had but one child, a son, some five years **What else can you callit? Suppose I should 
old, a little angel in appearance and disposition, } tell a friend, who might happen to ask me, that 
and as complete an idol as ever shared the love $ I had not visited Mrs. Grand to-day.” 
of two devoted hearts. One day my husband “Why! of course it would be false.” Mrs, 
rode by there, and as was his wont stopped a $ Granger was growing fidgety. 
moment. A new servant who did not know him ‘‘Well, and where is the difference if Mrs, 
met him, and told him the mistress was not at ; Grand had sent word that she was not at home? 
home; so he rode off Again. Some two hours} Certainly we should have felt bound to believe 
after he came home, and was surprised when I ; the correctness of the message.” 
told him that Judge Allen’s man had been after} Mrs. Grand made a nice little mental promise 
him long ago; that Mrs. Allen was nearly crazy, 3 that perhaps she never would do so again. 
and the child dying, having accidentally swal- ‘*Besides,” chimed in Mrs Lee, “I think it 
lowed poison. He hurried back. The house 3 leads to loss of confidence in one’s friends. We 
was thronged with doctors, and little Eugene $ cannot tell those who would wantonly deceive 
lay just breathing his last. He ascertained } us, from others who for worlds would not give 
what time the accident occurred, and found that, } us a false impression.” 
had he not been misinformed at the period of “T must say!” exclaimed Mrs. West, reso- 
his first visit, he could easily have saved his life. } lutely buttoning her gloves, ‘it is an ugly way 
When Mrs. Allen learned that he actually stood 3 of displaying one’s partiality. For instance, I 
before her door at the very moment she dis-}take particular pains to call on Mrs. Granger 
covered that her child was ill, her reason for- to-day. She is ‘not at home.’ I regret it, leave 
sook her, and she has never since fully recovered. } my card, and to-morrow meet Mrs. Lee and Mrs, 
She had given strict orders that morning that Grand, and understand from them that they 
she was at home to no one; and, unfortunately, ¢ spent a delightful hour with Mrs. Granger. At 
a physician could not be found till nearly an} the very time that lady was not at home to me, 
hour too late.” they were chatting quite cosily in her parlor.” 
“Dear me,” said Mrs. Granger, petulantly, Mrs. Granger coughed slightly, and became 
“‘what can one do when one’s visiting list is so} very busy fingering her collar, twitching her 
large?” and she drew together the folds of a $ bonnet strings, and manceuvring in various ways 
magnificent cashmere shawl. ‘‘One would not 3 previous to retiring. I, meantime, a silent and 
like to send down an excuse; for my part I don’t $ unseen listener, jotted down the foregoing. Per- 
see how you get along.” haps it will not be amiss to think of it. 








NIGHT. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD, 


Taz sun hath sent his fairy fleet 
Across the azure sea; 

And spectre-like, each sunbeam bright 
Moves onward silently. 

But lo! from out her maiden bower 
The young moon cometh now, 

Half shadowed, like the veil-like clouds 
That float above her brow. 


And see, ’neath her unsandaled feet, 
Like golden blossoms, lie 


The burning stars, those flowers that deck 
God’s garden ground on high. 

Now in her nest each wild bird dreams, 
With head beneath its wing, 

Save only that dear bird, that through 
The solemn night doth sing. 


Say, dearest, on such eve as this, 
So calm above, below; 

If I did speak soft wcrds to thee, 
Say, would’st thou answer no? 
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THE MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


Mrs. Cuzver was what is called a sens‘ble, ‘*He is so old,” pouted Charlotte. 

managing woman. She had managed for herself “Qld, my dear? Did I understand you to say 
in her youth—for her young family afterward, : old? He cannot be more than thirty-five, and 
and now she was managing for her daughters. 3 you are twenty. He only seems old to you be- 
Everything was in excellent train. The matri- $ cause you are so young. That difficulty will de- 
monial hook had been artfully set at all sorts of 2 crease with every day you live. You would not 
inviting angles, and at length her finest fish— ; consider a woman of thirty ill-mated with a man 
her prize fish, which she had watched with long- : of forty-five, would you? That, my dear, I must 
ing eyes for months, had been allowed to bite, : consider a most trivial objection.” 
and was now dangling at the end of her line;3 ‘‘I’d have him, if I were you, sister,” perti- 
that is to say, rich Mr. had at length pro- g nently remarked at this point Miss Emma, the 
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posed for her eldest daughter. econd daughter, who inherited her mother’s 

But now—just at this very moment—the mo- ; peculiar kind of talent, and had been listening 
ment of triumph—must a most exasperating diffi- to the conversation with keen interest. 
culty arise from a most unexpected quarter. “No, you wouldn’t, Em, if you felt as I do,” 

Miss Charlotte must needs be seized with a$ said Lottie, sadly. ‘You do not know how I 
fit of sentiment, or perversity, and declared that : long for love and sympathy—and to give up all 
the did not love Mr. ——, and could not, or; hope of it! Besides, I have read—I am sure, 
would not, marry him. ’ that a marriage without love is something wicked, 

This rebellion in her own camp was most try- } as well as dreadful. I cannot—cannot consent 
ing to Mrs. Clever; but she was too good a gene- 3 to it.” 
ral to give up a battle half fought, or even to ‘‘Let us leave sentiment and come back, if 
allow the enemy to perceive her annoyance. you please, to common sense, and real objec- 

Therefore, though her natural heart longed to} tions to this match—if there are any,” cried 
ease itself by berating her daughter soundly for } Mrs. Clever, rather sharply. ‘‘The only objec- 
her absurdity, she by no means yielded to this } tion I have heard yet is, that Mr. —— is exces- 
temptation. On the contrary, she adopted the ; sively aged at thirty-five. Anything else, my 
persuasive and reasoning style of coercion. ; dear ?’”’ 

“Now, Lottie, my love, let us talk this matter 3 Lottie tried to think of something new to urge, 
over calmly and reasonably. Do not let us in : for she was tired of going over old ground. 
things of such importance be swayed by pre-3; “IT don’t like his nose,” she remarked, after 
judices, or whims. Now tell me candidly, dear, } mature deliberation. 
have you any real, important objections to urge 3 «Oh, sister!” exclaimed pert Miss Em, “I 
against Mr. —~? He is a man of strict honor} think he has a delightful nose!” 
and probity—not disagreeable personally in any ‘“‘Very well then, marry him and his nose 
way—he is a man of property, and what more $ yourself, if you like them—I don’t like either 
you want, or expect, I can’t imagine. Surely, ; of them,” rejoined Lottie, spitefully, for she was 
my dear, your affections are not pre-engaged.”’ : vexed that her sister should join forces with her 

“No, mamma.” } mother against her. 

“What then, my love?” ; ‘‘Unfortunately he don’t want me, or I would 

Charlotte was silent. She knew from expe-{in a minute,” replied that spirited and matter- 
tience it was no use debating the matter with $ of-fact young lady. ‘Just think, sister! you 
her mother, for this ground had been gone over : will have an elegant house, and plenty of money 
often before, and she had always found herself $ to begin with, and in a few years I dare say you 
outgeneraled. 3 will keep your carriage.” 

“Speak freely, my dear,” continued Mrs. Cle- ; “T do not wish to sell myself for houses and 
ver, with an air of-fairness, “I shonld be glad to ; carriages,” replied Lottie, coldly. 
have your-views, and any reasonable objections > «And you could make the girls and me such 
Will have their weight with me, I assure you.” i elegant presents,” suggested Emma, er. 














THE MARRIAGE OF 


CONVENIENCE. 





Mrs. Clever thought it time to interfere. 

«My dear child, there is no talk, or thought, $ 
of your ‘selling yourself,’ as you call it. You 
are to do just as you please in this matter. But 
it is right you should look at things as they ; 
really are. In making a contract of marriage § 
the circumstance of a comfortable settlement for $ 
life is an important one, and may surely be con- 
sidered as such, without suspicion of mercenary $ 
views. We are poor, as you well know; and with 
a large family to provide for, and three other 
daughters to settle, I am naturally disappointed 
that you should throw unnecessary difficulties 
in the way of a marriage in every way more 
advantageous than I hoped for, for you. You 
may think, most young girls do, that you will 
have plenty other chances. But 1 know more 
about such things than you do, and I tell you 
that very few girls have more than one such 
offer in their lives, unless they are rich, or pos- 
sess uncommon attractions. But apart from con- 
siderations of your own welfare, my dear, you 
should think a little also, of the interests of your 
sisters. Emma is now nearly nineteen, and old 
enough to be married——” 

“Yes, mamma,” chimed in that ever ready 
young person. 

“And with the younger girls coming on—it 
certainly would be for their advantage that you 
should be settled out of the way.” 

“Oh, dear mamma! are you and they so 
anxious to get rid of me?” cried Lottie, her 
eyes filling with tears. 

“Not at all, my dear,” returned the mother. 
“T do not call it getting rid of you, to have you 
settled comfortably right ciose by us. As I have 
said before, it is absolutely necessary to look at 
this affair in a common sense, and practical 
point of view. You know your father’s salary 
is small, and only by great management are we 
able to make both ends meet. With great diffi- 
culty we have brought you up—given you a good 
education, and allowed you to see something of 
the world, expecting, of course, that when oppor- 
tunity offered you would marry, and so provide 
for yourself. Thus, my child, we have done our 
duty by you, and can do no more. Your sisters 
have equal rights, and now come in for their 
claims. Therefore, if you choose willfully and 
foolishly to reject this advantageous offer, for 
no better reason than that you don’t like the 
shape of the man’s nose, I shall consider it my 
duty to seek some situation for you as governess 
or companion, and expect you henceforth to sup- 
port yourself.” 

This coup d'etat, which petrified Emma, was 
much less effective on Lottie than Mrs. Clever 
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y hopes Still it was not without its weight, The 
idea of going alone among strangers ag 4 de. 
t pendent, was anything but alluring; she began 
’ to consider whether it might not be even more 
é disagreeable than to be mistress of a splendid 
$ establishment, even if she were not in love with 
the master of it. 
; In short, the affair ended, as the reader might 
have guessed from the first. 
3 Lottie, young, pretty, full of sentiment, as 
3 well as feeling, consented to make a “marriage 
3 of convenience.” 

During the courtship, which Mrs. Clever took 
care should be very short, her mind misgave her 
often, but the wary mother watched her care- 
$ fully, and was always at hand to say just the 
N right thing, at the right moment; and so she was 
kept up to the work till the wedding day came, 
and she was actually married. 

Then Mrs. Clever took a long breath. The 
first she had enjoyed for two months. 

Her troubles were over, those of poor Lottie 
just begun. 

I doubt if a more unhappy creature existed on 
the whole face of the creation, than Lottie during 
the first year of her marriage. 

She was, as I have remarked, a girl of feeling 
and—not sentimentality—but sentiment. She 
was deeply, cruelly disappointed in the reali- 
zation of all those tender, youthful longings, 
which lie in a woman’s heart, like the perfume 
in the cup of a flower. She felt alone utterly. 

She could not complain of her husband—he 
was kind to her—loved her. But he was fifteen 
years her senior, and had been married before— 
that is to say, the bloom was gone from his sen- 
timent—the freshness from his heart. ‘Love's 
young dream,” which surely comes once to all, 
and often but once, he had already dreamed out, 
and she had not been its object. 

Besides that, Mr. was deeply immersed 
in business, and Lottie found herself in her 
splendid house more lonely than Robinson Cru- 
soe on his island. The excitement which was 
afforded the latter in the fear of the cannibal, 
was supplied to her in the shape of the nervous 
dread she felt of her husband. She trembled 
and turned pale at his footsteps, and many & 
time she felt, and sometimes yielded to the temp- 
tation to fly and hide herself from him. 

Meantime, she augmented the distress of her 
situation by yielding to a morbid way of dwell- 
ing upon it. Far from trying to look on the 
brightest side of things and make the best of 
them, she found a melancholy pleasure in making 
the most of her troubles. 

It was not till after the birth of her first child 
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that she began to regard things differently. It; The germ of sincere affection then planted 
was impossible but that this event should effect ; grew and throve, for it had a rich soil in Lot- 
srevolution in her state of mind. 3 tie’s really warm and loving heart, and she had 
The heart which had lain like a cold and dead } the immense advantage of a well-founded esteem 
thing in her breast, was now alive and active. It : for her husband to start from. As years rolled 
was beating and throbbing with such a force of on, and her disappointment in regard to the non- 
maternal love, that its active vitality revivified § fulfilment of certain youthful misgivings grew 
her whole being. Hitherto she had coldly said 3 less keen, she came at last from little to little 
to herself, ‘« Mr. is the man to whom I owe 3 to think her husband the first and best of men, 
allegiance—but not love—which I have never } and would not have exchanged him for Gen. 
professed,” but it was impossible to regard the ; Washington himself. But that is always the 
father of her child in that light. On one point § way with women, they never know moderation. 
at least they now sympathized deeply and’ I am afraid from the way my moral seems to 
strongly together. It touched her to see the point, that the reader may think I am an advo- 
father’s tenderness and fondness for the little $ cate for marriages of convenience. Not at all. 
one. She smiled with pleasure as she watched 3 I give my voice decidedly against them. I think 
with what clamsy gentleness he adapted his} my heroine ran a terrible risk—one I should by 
rude forces to the fragile claimant for his care. } no means advise you to run, fair reader—that 
She declared that to see him carrying the baby, 3 is, at least, if you know yourself to be a woman 
made her think of a locomotive trying to adapt ; of feeling. If constituted like Miss Emma and 
itself to the task of drawing a butterfly—it was § thousands of others, don’t distress yourself with 
impossible to put on little enough power. : any anxieties about yourself. They are uncalled 
In short, for the first time, her heart pulsated 3 for. I will warrant you not to die of a broken 
healthfully and warmly toward him. It was but heart under any circumstances whatever; I as- 








a thimble full of leaven—in the first place, but § sure you that you may safely risk even the trials 
leaven is a wonderful thing, and in this, as in : of a marriage of convenience, without fear of 


many other cases, it sufficed to leaven the whole } tragical consequences. 
lump. She was saved. 





THE FAIRY’S VISIT. 


BY L. DAME. 


TryE11Ne footsteps ’mid the flowers There, she said, I have sweet sisters, 
On my ear at twilight fell, Sporting by the crystal springs, 
Making music soft as echoes, Flitting o’er the blooming grasses, 
From a sweet-toned silver bell; On their rainbow-tinted wings, 
And I paused awhile to listen, Gathering dew-drops from the rose leaves, 
Filled with wonder and delight, Where they lay like shining pearls, 
Knowing it to be the fairy And with little snowy fingers 
Who oft visits me at night. Wreathing them amid their curls. 


She had folded up the blossoms, In my island home dark tempests 
Ere the chilly night-dews fell, Never sweep the azure skies, 
Hushed the bee to quiet slumber But a bright eternal Summer 
In his honey-laden cell; On its bloom forever lies; 

She had set the birds a dreaming And the crimson robes of sunset, 
In their nests upon the tree, Trailing o’er the sleeping sea, 
Heard the crickets say their vespers, Seem to wake its dreamy ripples, 

And now came to talk with me. Till they dance in ecstasy. 





But the shades of twilight deepened 
Into shadows of the night, 

As this cunning little fairy 
Plumed her shining wings for flight; 

Yet the artless tale she told me, 
Lingers still within my heart, 

Like a dream of happy childhood 
When the joys of life depart. 


I was seated ’neath the woodbine, 
And the tiny leaves o’erhead 
Clapped their little hands with pleasure 
At each word the fairy said; 
For she told me such sweet stories, 
All about a bright green isle 
Bleeping on the moonlight ocean, 
That I scarcely breathed the while. 
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AUNT RACHEL. 


BY CLARA 


Tue first time I ever saw aunt Rachel was ; 

under painful circumstances. My mother was } 

s 

taken violently ill with lung fever, and my 

father sent for aunt Rachel to come and mind 
her. 

She arrived at Hawthorne late in the evening 
of a bleak November day, bringing comfort, and 3 
almost happiness. I remember her now, just as $ 
she stood within the dimly lighted parlor, the 
crimson folds of her shawl falling around her 
tall, elegant form; and the single white feather 
turning gracefully over her bonnet of plain drab. 
Everything that pertained to aunt Rachel pos- 
sessed a living, distinct grace—a grace like 
nothing else in life. 

I was sitting, half hidden by the drapery of 
a window, weeping bitterly; for they told me 
that my mother had but a little while to live; 
and with all a young child’s outgushing affec- 
tion, I was nigh heart-broken. 

Aunt Rachel came towards me, and drew me 
gently to her side. 

‘*Mary’s own image,” she said, in her low, 
melodious tones; ‘‘my child, I am your mother’s 
only sister—your aunt Rachel. Are you glad } 
that I have come?” 

She looked down into my eyes with a smile 
peculiarly her own; I could only throw my arms 3 
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AUGUSTA. 


trary to the expectations of us all, rallied, an 
grew better. Then, when all danger was over, 
aunt Rachel went away to her own home, where 
other duties called her, promising, however, to 
come again for a visit in early summer. 

Sitting one day in my mother’s chamber, | 
said, somewhat abruptly, 

‘*Mother, what makes aunt Rachel so pale 
and quiet? Did she never have any one to love 
her?” 

My mother nites sad smile—and passing 
her hand lightly over my hair, she asked, 

‘*How came you to think of these things—so 
far beyond your age, my child? Aunt Rachel is 


3 not a gloomy woman!” 


**Gloomy? Oh, no, mother; but there is some- 
thing very far off in her dear, soft eyes; and 
then, when she speaks, her voice is like the sum- 
mer wind in the low pines—at least it seems s0 
to me.” 

‘* Mildred, you have strange fancies, much like 


3 poor Rachel,” she added, musingly. ‘Your aunt 


Rachel has known sorrow, but it is all over now, 
and she is a very happy, holy woman—just such 
a woman as I would wish my own little daughter 
to become, should it please God to spare her life 
so long.” 

My mother turned away to hide the gathering 


around her neck, and murmur over the name $ moisture in her eyes, and I went down stairs, 
which I had scarcely learned, but which, from {and out upon the snowy walk, thinking very 
the very first, had seemed so very sweet to me. solemnly of aunt Rachel. 

‘Aunt Rachel! Dear aunt Rachel!” Six years went by with all their varied 

She kissed me very softly, and then glided ; changes, and in that time I had grown to a tall 
away up stairs to my mother’s chamber. I saw girl of fifteen. I had seen aunt Rachel but once 
her no more until the next morning, at break- g in the interval—her mother was dead, and my 
fast, and her sad, sweet image daguerreotyped § grandfather's health needed her undivided atten- 
itself upon my memory forever. 3 tion. 

Aunt Rachel was not old—she could not have § Ever, in her love-missions to my mother, there 
been more than twenty-seven. In form, she was} came for me some little token of remembrance, 
slightly above the medium height of women, $ and these things were held by me in & sacred 
slender and graceful. Her complexion was ? corner of my heart, to be looked at only when op- 
clear, almost transparent, and a shadow of suf- 3 pressed by those vague, uncertain fits of sadness, 
fering lay darkly upon her forehead, and lingered $ which have been my portion from earliest youth. 
fur back in the depths of her soft, hazel eyes. 3 At length there came a letter with a mourning 
Her hair was wreathed around her head in glossy } border and a black seal! My mother opened it 
waves of brown, and a few stray locks which } with trembling hands, and, after reading it tear 
had escaped from their confinement, fell over } fully to the end, she bowed her head on her 
her neck in shining curls. 3 folded arms and wept unrestrainedly. 1 stole 

She remained with us until my mother, con- ‘ softly up to her, and asked her why she grieved. 
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C7 endineannennnonemienndipetadiiiinnadial wen 

“Your grandfather is dead, Mildred! My; I had spent several weeks with aunt Rachel— 
poor father, dead and buried, and his eldest } weeks of sweet communion with her gifted, re- 
child not there. But in my sorrow Lam unmind- fined nature—when she was taken sick of (the 
ful of my suffering sister. Mildred, aunt Rachel : : 3 physicians said slow consumption, but I knew 
wishes you to go to her and remain a few months. 3 that it was only the heavy pressure of sorrow) & 
The great house is very lonely now, she says. § lingering disease, which gradually wasted away 
Will you go?” Sher life. Through all the long, bright summer, 

“Go? to be sure I will! But mother, can you 3 Sshe sat by the low windows of her home, and 
spare me so long?” ? looked out on the green meadows, golden with 

Two days after the reception of aunt Rachel’s$ early buttercups and red lilies, thinking, it 
Ietter, I was on my way to her -residence. It seemed to me, of the far off land where the 
was a long journey for me to undertake, but my : noontide of glory is never shadowed! She 
young heart was brave, when I thought of the $ would not permit me to leave her, and, indeed, 
comfort I should be to my bereaved relative. $1 did not wish to. She had devoted servants 

At the end of four days’ travelling by steam- : who loved her deeply, but their care could not 
boat and rail, I was set down in a grand old $ be reckoned by the side of the love and respect 
country village, evidently once the abode of }[ felt for her. 
riches and taste, 3 My mother’s manifold duties at home com- 

Acab took me from the depot to ‘‘The Firs,” S pletely precluded the idea of her visiting aunt 
the name of aunt Rachel’s estate. Everything 3 3 Rachel, even for a brief period; and my aunt, 
along the way was very fine and attractive, but $ ever unmindful of self, would not allow me, in 
I scarcely noticed it, so absorbed was I in the : my letters to my mother, to speak of her as 
wish of seeing, for the first time, my mother’s § being very ill. 
birth-place. Autumn, with its hazy skies, and gorgeous In- 

We ascended a steep hill, crowned with sturdy $ ‘dian summer, brought not healing to my aunt 
maples, and low in the valley before us, tine § ; Rachel. Very slowly she faded, like the wither- 
driver pointed out The Firs. It was, even as my 3 ing of a leaf—the dying away of a star before 
fancy had pictured it, a place lovely enough for ; the coming day. I could not think her near the 
the abode of enchantment! A broad, bright ; dim portals; but her vision—sharpened as it ap- 
river swept the base of the hill, and over it was proached nearer the shores of eternity—ere +A 
thrown a rude bridge of white stone; crossing } discerned the Unknown, rising in the void future! 
this bridge, and we were upon the domain of my } No, not unknown to her, who waited but the 
ancestors. Looming up dark and sombre in the § ; bidding of her Divine Father, to enter into the 
approaching twilight, the old house formed a 
magnificent contrast with the background of 
blue hills, steeped now in the last golden glow | 
of sunset! The fir trees, from which the place ‘¢*Sit down, Mildred,” she said, ‘and I will 
took its name, were very numerous, and almost tell you the history of a blighted heart. You 
gigantic in their growth of a century. ‘ have often wondered why I have never married. 

At the extremity of a long, shaded path, the § : I will tell you why. It is but a brief little story, 
carriage stopped, and from its dingy window I § but its learning has cost me much of what men 
saw the great hall door unclose, and the form of : call sorrow, and suffering! The last act in the 
aunt Rachel appeared. At sight of my eager ‘drama is at hand, and the curtain will fall, to 
face, she came rapidly down the walk, and in a S rise in another world! The morning light which 
moment I was folded in her arms. I do not re- : enters these windows, Mildred, will shine upon 
member what she said to me, it was not much in$a corpse! But there is an hereafter! A blessed 
words, but a volume in tenderness. < futurity ! ! Sweet Christ! thy servant is almost 

Into the old house she took me, and then in ‘ S : there!” 
the ruddy fire-light, I saw how much she had 3 : For 2 moment, aunt Rachel seemed to lose 
changed. Her face was almost corpse-like in : herself in a sort of silent ecstasy, then dropping 
its extreme pallor, and yet it might have been : her eyes from their fixed gaze upon the purple 
partially the effect of the deep mourning which } sky of night, and taking my trembling hand in 
she wore. 3 hers, so cold and nerveless, she continued, 

But she had the same true, loving heart, I 3 ‘Early in my life 1 was betrothed to one 
knew, and so I passed silently over her altered: noble and good—one before whom my whole 
looks, and thought much of the secret grief of } being bowed down in homage. Ernest Harcourt 
Which my mother had spoken. ‘ was of a proud family; but I was wealthy, and 





< fold of ev erlasting rest. 
Once, in the moonlight midnight, she called 
me to her bedside. 
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his parents did not oppose the choice of their 3 declared her free from the taint; but bade her 
son. Ina dream of bliss our lives fied on. We $ parents, as they valued her happiness, to subjeet 
were too happy to break the charm by assuming : her to no disappointment, or excitement, which 
even a dearer relationship, and we had been en- 3 could possibly be avoided. My resolve was iaken, 
gaged four years without once talking seriously 3 My own happiness was sacrificed to that of my 
of marriage. friend! 

‘One day a servant brought me a card, bearing “T told it all to Ernest, and he fought against 
the name of my friend, Isabella Courtney. 1% fate with a vain, rebellious strength. It was a 
sprang eagerly down the stairs, and was locked : terrible struggle, but I conquered him, and 
in the embrace of my dearest Isabel. Mildred, 3 gained his promise to the sacrifice. 

I loved that girl, as I have loved but few; at “They were married. I stood quietly by his 
school she was my room-mate, my confidante, my 3 side, and heard him pronounce the words which 
best friend; in after years she had made me bound him to another! The assurance that | 
blessed with her warm, true love. $was doing what I deemed my duty, upheld me. 

“We talked together, as all girls will, of old < Isabel was made happy, and my young, strong 
friends, old associations and vanished joys; and $ life battled on. I triumphed over my grief, | 
after a time, we spoke of the present. Isabel’s 3 put it far away from me, and in active works | 
father, she said, had heard so much of the salu- ; sought to forget even its memory. Partially | 
brity of our air, that he had been induced to 3 succeeded. 
come to our village for a brief sojourn, and allow 3 «Four years had Ernest been gone away from 
Isabel to visit her old friend. In the course of 3 me—for directly after his marriage he had taken 
our conversation she inquired for Ernest Har- $ his bride abroad—and one afternoon, as I was 
court, and I learned, for the first time, that he : sitting at my work in the sunlight, a shadow fell 
was a friend of hers, a college-mate of her}over me. I raised my eyes, and the form of Er- 
only brother. She blushed when she spoke his nest Harcourt stood before me! I stifled the 
name, but I scarcely noticed it. Ernest was ; shriek that came to my lips, and rising from my 
above suspicion. $ seat, stood up beside him. ‘Rachel, I have come 

“TI exerted all my powers of persuasion, and 3 to you to die!” he said, brokenly. ‘And Isabel?’ 
at last succeeded in inducing Isabel to promise ; I asked, breathlessly. ‘Has slept under the sod 
that she would make her home at ‘The Firs’ 3 of Italy seven months.’ He died here, in this 
while she remained in town, and immediately I} very chamber, Mildred, where my own life is 
dispatched a servant to bring up her baggage, : waning. In my arms he rested, and my kisses 
and inform Mr. Courtney of the change. * closed his eyes in their eternal sleep!” 

“Too soon! alas! too soon! I discerned a fatal ; With the early morning blush, aunt Rachel 
secret! With the whole energy and strength of 3 passed away. We stood by her bedside, I, and 
her life, Isabel Courtney loved Ernest Harcourt. $ her sorrowing servants and neighbors, and 
Every faculty of her being was absorbed into one } watched her while her spirit crossed the dark 
desire—that of winning his love. Well I knew S waters. She died even as she said, ‘The morn 
that a disappointment would be the death war- ing light shone upon a corpse!” but in the air 
rant of my friend’s reason; for hereditary in 3 which stole so softly through the faded woodbine 
her family was the fearful curse of insanity! 3 over the lattice, I fancied I could almost hear the 
Experienced physicians, who had examined 3 angels chanting the new song, over a soul borne 
Isabel’s mental organization in her youth, had $ from earth’s trials to rest forever in Paradise! 








ZELIGA. 
BY LEONA LAYSON. 


Oh! heavy hangs the long, the dreary day, 
The lone, lone silence droopeth like a pall, 

Since my sweet baby-girl hath passed away— 
Since I hear not her voice’s silver call. 


Or when the dim night’s sable train comes on, 
From wand’ring dreams I'll rouse. ah! bitter pain! 
Far in the small star-watches still and lone 
She’ll not be with me—oh! I'll miss her then. 


But I will strive this anguished grief to quell, 
And say, “Thy will, oh! Mighty God be done;” 
In fairer climes, where bright-browed seraphs dwell, 
Ere long I'l! join the gentle spirit one. 


No more when rosy day and toils are o’er, 

With her warm, downy cheek pressed to my own, 
T'll in her ear soft baby-music pour, 

Or woo kind slumber with low lulling tone. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
CHAPTER I. She was not beautiful—even in houses of 

Aw autumn day—cold, leaden and full of mist! | calidtulbtie or gayety she could not have been 
The hills concealed in floating vapors—the hol- 80 termed; but as she crouched down in that 
lows choked up with fog! An old mansion house 3} chair, her face heavy from thought, her mouth 
on the slope of a steep ascent, surrounded by 3 compressed by suffering, and the lashes of her 
great trees, whose branches swayed to and fro ; downcast eyes resting like shadows upon the 
with a dreary motion as the wind swept through $ white cheeks, she looked absolutely plain. She 
them, scattering the withered leaves over the 3 was young, but there was nothing of the light- 
shorn turf. Through the mist was visible a heartedness of girlhood in her countenance— 
stream of water creeping sluggishly around a there seemed never to have been—no lasting 
curve of the hill, and forming a small cascade ; emotion of joy had ever given its sunshine to 
at the lower end of the grounds. 3 those features, and her life, if not one of sorrow, 

This was the out-door scene! On a pleasant $ had been spent in waiting for the realization of 
day it might have been beautiful, for the dwell- } dreams which had found no fulfillment. 
ing, from its elevated position, commanded an A close observer read that in her face—per- 
extended view of the surrounding country, with $ } haps it was less perceptible in other moments, 
its long sweep of level plain, through which the $ $ but during the lonely watch she was keeping, it 
river wound its sinuous course, a small village § grew so visible that it seemed the natural ex- 
nestled in among the trees on the opposite bank 3 pression of her features. But there was power 
—beyond, a broad extent of cultivated fields and 3 and strength in that face—intellect in the broad 
pasture lands, with the old-fashioned farm houses 3} forehead, from which the pale brown hair was 
peering out here and there at the angles of the 3 3 3 folded heavily back—those large, sad eyes could 
road. But on that day the mist hid those objects 3 $ lighten with the fire of lofty thought, and that 
from view, leaving nothing visible but the little $ ; melancholy mouth soften with a smile which 
creek, which cut through the grounds and emp- 3 3 kindled the whole countenance into a wonderful 
tied into the river below. ; loveliness far above mere beauty. 

Within doors all was oppressively quiet—that $ She had been alone all day in that cheerless 
old house seemed deserted, so profound was the room, hardly once moving from her despondent 
stillness. But occasionally in the lower rooms} attitude, oppressed by dim forebodings of some 
& servant stole noiselessly about occupied with ; coming evil, harder to bear than real suffering, 
some household duty, or crept through the long } ‘and which in her soul were prophetic intuitions, 
halls chilled to sluggish movement by their {if that fore- knowledge which seems such is not 
gloom. always the growth of observations so minute that 

In an apartment on the upper floor was seated } they appear as nothing. But at times there 
& single occupant. That chamber, usually so : swept across her features a change difficult to 
cheerful, looked dismal enough in the grey light. } understand, a faint shudder would creep through 
The draperies had fallen partially over the win- } ‘her whole frame, and she seemed to shrink into 
dows, giving a ghostly aspect to the whole room, 3 ‘her chair like one who seeks to escape the re- 
which was heightened by hangings and decora- $ : currence of some bitter reflection or unpleasant 
tions of the same pale sea-green. The very memory. 

Pietures on the walls—mostly Italian landscapes 3 Looking closely upon that woman, you saw 
and tropical scenes—seemed faded and pale in { that her thoughts were going back into the past, 
the gloom, and a painting over the mantle of { back to the spring of childish years and the era 
Some enthusiastic martyr, had taken an expres- 3 of girlhood, which she had not yet left very far 
sion of absolute despair. ry is Those early memories possessed, per- 

In a low seat, by the smouldering fire, sat a § haps, nothing painful, but there was no bright- 
Woman either pallid from physical illness, or {ness in them, only a repose grown wearisome 
Worn out by some protracted mental anxiety. 3 from its monotony. If strong neo a had 
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stirred at that heart, they had been forced back ; him with her hand extended, a few words of 
into the cold silence of her soul, leaving no trace } welcome upon her lips. 
upon her outward life. But they had not all} «I was expecting you,” she continued, when 
passed without casting some shadows over her $ he returned no answer to her greeting, “but | 
inner being, for again that nameless express sion } * had forgotten that it was so late.” 
shot over her face, and she looked almost wildly } ; He did not speak, but stood surveying her 
around like one seeking to escape the presence 3 with the same stern look. 

of some abhorrent object. § ‘Are you unwell, Mr. Lincoln?” she asked, 

The afternoon wore slowly on—the fog settled ; while the chill which had struck so heavily upon 
heavily down like the shadows of approaching } her heart a few moments before returned, and 
night, save when a sudden gust of wind swept § seemed congealing her very veins to ice. “Ig 
from the hills above and lifted it in eddying } anything the matter?” 
masses, giving a momentary lightness to the: ‘Sit down again,” he said, and his voice 
landscape, till the clouds spread down thicker $ sounded as if it came from a form of stone; “] 
than before, leaving an added obscurity, and $ have a few words to say to you, and then——” 
casting a leaden twilight through the room, that } ‘“‘Mr. Lincoln,” she interrupted, with cold 
gave every object an appearance almost super-$ haughtiness, ‘this tone and manner should 
natural, ‘admit of some explanation.” 

Still she sat there, heedless of the lapse of 3 ‘You shall have it, madam, never fear!” The 
time, awed by the foreshadowing of ills that { words appeared to choke him, and he paused, 
she felt were rapidly approaching, and which ‘ looking into her face all the while, clenching 
seemed in some mysterious way connected with $ : and unclenching his hands with a nervous vio- 
that ever recurring thought, which with each $ : lence of which he was unconscious. 
return brought deeper pain. No one interrupted ; : ‘‘I await it, sir,” she replied, coldly as before, 
her lonely vigil, for the domestics never ventured ; and sitting down in her chair, returned his gaze 
to intrude upon her privacy, and the other in- : with a look which was too passionless for dis- 
mates of the house were absent. The hour of $ : dain, and too composed for fear. 
their return drew near—there was no time-piece “Do you know why I have returned to this 
in the chamber to warn her that the moment ap- : house? Do you know what my errand is here?” 
proached, but the sudden chill which went to § $ She made no answer to his fierce interroga- 
her heart like the presence of an icy hand upon } ‘tions, but her eyes never once wandered from 
its slow pulses, warned her more audibly than a3 his face, and the gesture with which she mo- 
human voice could have done. Yet there should ; tioned him to proceed was a command. 
seem to have been nothing of dread in that § “You are a false, miserable woman in body 
arrival of the nearest inmates of her household, $ and soul—I wonder how you dare here with that 
after a temporary absence unconnected with any ’ face—but I should have known you were utterly 
event of importance, nothing to arouse those $ shameless!” 
fears, or b.ing any feeling but one of serene joy. ; “‘Mr. Lincoln!” She was standing before him 

The sound of carriage wheels in the avenue § > now—the dread which she had felt subdued by 
leading to the house rang harshly through the $ ‘ the storm of indignation which rose in her soul. 
quiet chamber. She did not move or make any 3 3 «Explain all this at once—what is the meaning 
effort to go forward and meet those whom she } ‘ of this language?—do you address me—me?” 
knew had arrived. The tread of feet—the mur-3 ‘You, you!” he exclaimed, passionately. “Do 
mur of voices in the hall below—all sounded dis- } not attempt these tragedy airs, they would be 
tinctly upon her ear, but still she sat there, ; wasted; do not answer me, but listen, and if you 
neither trembling or afraid, only certain that } have a human feeling left in you, blush at your 
with the opening of that door, she must stand ; own infamy.” 
face to face with the visible confirmation of her ‘Are you mad, Mr. Lincoln? Is—— 
dread. 3 Mad!” he interrupted, “not yet, not yet! 

A step sounded upon the stairs, heavy and} You would be glad to drive me so, I do not 
firm, but she did not rise, hardly looked up. In } doubt, but I have the use of my senses still. I 
& moment the door was flung open, and a tall, ; have brought with me the proofs of your guilt! 
stern-looking man entered the chamber. Before } ‘Did you think to dupe me?—oh, madam, you 
she could make a movement, he had crossed the } mistook the man—you had no blind, doting hus- 
room and stood before her in silence. With the} band to deal with! I have here—here in my 
strong self-control, which was one of her chief } possession proofs of your shame—-proofs whieh 
characteristics, she left her chair and approached ‘ will disgrace you forever!” 
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She looked at him for an instant unable to 5 
believe that she had heard aright, in doubt if 3 
she had gone suddenly mad, if that man, livid 


with rage and burning passion, were some phan- 
s 


tom of her own diseased brain, or in truth her } 
Ss 


husband. 

“Say that again,” 
again!” 

“Jsn’t it clear enough? Can you not compre- 
hend? I tell you that you are an infamous, 
abandoned woman, unworthy to live—I tell you $ 
that I have in my possession the proofs of your 3 
faithlessness with another—of your love for him § 
—your falsehood to me—now are you answered, N 
madam? now can you understand ?” N 

“Mr. Lincoln, you have lied!” She had not 
stirred, made no movement then, but no gesture § 
could have portrayed the depth of scorn which $ 
pervaded her whole person as she spoke. ‘I 
do not know what you mean—I do not know if $ 
you be mad, or a cowardly, despicable villain, N 
seeking to rid himself of a wife grown tiresome; : 
but what you have said is a base calumny—a $ 
miserable falsehood, too contemptible even to ; 
deserve refutation.” 

“And you say this to me when I hold written 3 
evidence of your treachery? Do you suppose ; 
that I am to be duped by arts like these?” 

“If you have evidence, produce it—let me hear } 
your accusation, but I will listen no longer to} 
this language. I am innocent of any charge } 
that you can bring—heaven and my own con-} 
science acquits me of any sin except that of be- : 
stowing a single kindly feeling upon a man so $ 
cowardly.” : 

“I wonder the heaven you call upon does not ; 
strike you dead! I cannot understand how you $ 
dare——” ' 

; 


she gasped—‘‘say that 





s 
s 


“T have already said that I will not hear such 
language—accuse me before an open court, and 
in the sight of all who choose to witness the out- 

ge, but you shall never again have the power 
to insult me thus—Mr. Lincoln, farewell!” 

She moved toward the door without casting 
another glance upon him, very pale, but com- 
posed and cold, growing almost beautiful in her 
stern indignation, with a power and majesty in 
face and mien beyond the might of words to de- 
tcribe. Even the tumult raging in that man’s 
breast was stilled for a moment as he looked 
upon her, 

“Stop,” he said, in a changed tone, “do not 
iy yet—we must have farther explanation.” 

* “No more is necessary,” she replied, “do § 
What you will, but at least I can protect myself : 
from farther insult.” $ 

He threw himself between her and the entrance, } 
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his passion reviving fiercer and more terrible 
than before. 

“You shall not go till you have heard all— 
then wear that look if you can.” 

‘Let me pass, Mr. Lincoln!” 

He caught her arm with a muttered curse and 
drew from his coat a letter. 

‘Read that!” he exclaimed, thrusting it before 
her eyes, ‘“‘and explain it if you can.” 

She released herself from his grasp, and her 
arm fell almost helpless to her side from the 
violence with which he had seized it, but she 
uttered no sound of complaint, and gave no evi- 
dence of suffering. She unfolded the paper and 
glanced over its contents—it was a letter in her 
own handwriting, and signed with the playful 
name that her husband had once given her. 

‘*My God!” broke from her white lips—the 


paper fell from her nerveless hand and rustled 


to the floor—she followed it with her wild eyes, 
but uttered no other word. 

“‘Are you satisfied now, madam? Did I not 
say I had proof—proof! Look at this, and if 
you can, deny that it is yours,” he said, with a 


3 hoarse laugh, snatching up the paper and strik- 


ing it with his clenched hand. ‘You are silenced 
at last—will you reject this evidence?” 

“T never saw that letter before, so help me 
heaven!” 

**Fool! 
bah!” 

“True, true!” she muttered, “‘my God, help 
me, for I believe I am going mad.” She put 
her hand to her head and staggered to a seat— 
a thousand voices seemed to echo her husband’s 
frenzied laugh. ‘Believe me, oh, do believe 


me—that letter is not mine!” 
9 


And the writing—the signature— 


**Not yours! 
ing the letter under his feet, and looking fiercely 
around as if in search of something. ‘Nor this, 
nor these perhaps!” 

He strode toward a table in one corner of the 


exclaimed the husband, stamp- 


room, on which a small writing-desk was placed, 
still locked as its owner had brought it from her 
town house. 

“You will disavow doubtless that this is yours, 
or that it contains darker proofs of your guilt. 
That key upon your chatelaine, madam—it was 
not tortured into a charm for nothing—you were 

wise to keep it chained to your person! Take 
off your watch, madam, I want that key!” 

The lady started to her feet lost in wonder— 
gazing upon him with her wild, questioning eyes. 

“The desk—my key,” she said, striving to 
$ unlock her chatelaine with both hands, but they 
$trembled so violently that she could only drop 
them helplessly down again. “It is—it is a 
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masier-key—a little golden trinket that you gave; ‘‘Man, man, give me my sister—you cannot— 
me on my birthday.” s you shall not take her from me.” 
The-haughty man stamped with rage! : ‘She is gone already—child as she is she ab. 
“But this lock, give me something that will} hors you!” 
open this lock, or I will wrench it to atoms,” he § ‘No, no, not that, not that! My child—my 
eried, seizing the little ebony desk and dashing § sister could never believe me guilty—I will seg 
it down upon the table once or twice, and then } her—she shall go with me ” 
actually tearing it open with his hands. ; ‘She is beyond your reach, woman, relinquish 
A quantity of papers fell out, pretty tinted § that hope at once.” 
notes, seals and rings, that rolled flashing over$ ‘‘My accuser—bring him to me.” 
the carpet. Amid this bright litter was a pack- ; ‘These letters are a damning accusation, | 
age of letters, at which the lady looked in mute 3 have sought no other! I had suspected you for 
surprise. These the enraged husband seized, 3 some time—your sudden visit to the city last 
tore away the band of blue ribbon which bound $ week, all, all told against you. The servant 
them together and began to read. She looked $ found this letter, without address, in the hall 
on in silence, terrified by the pallor of rage which $ g where you had dropped it—it was given to me 
settled about his mouth, ? last night—do you see how you have betrayed 
“There, madam,” he hissed out, dashing some 3 yourself?” 
of the letters to her feet, ‘‘read them again, then : “Enough—let me go—that you could suspect 
look in my face if you dare and repeat that i in-} me thus shows your baseness! It is false— 
famous denial! How came these in your desk? $ false—but give me my sister, then do your 
This is your name on the envelope—the hand- $ . worst.” 
writing is that of a man, a crafty man, who } $ ‘Never—you are separated for time and eter- 
gives a name false as your own soul! Howcame} nity!” 
these letters there, and that one lying upon the } She rushed wildly from the chamber, shriek- 
floor of your own room?” $ ing the child’s name with insane energy, 
“1 do not know—my brain is so dizzy I cannot$ «May, little May!” 
think. They were placed there—some enemy—}$ There was no response, but when her voice 
great heavens! I do not know, but I am inno-3 aroused the servants with its frenzied tone, the 
cent.” ’ housekeeper met her in the lower hall and told 
“Some enemy! We are not acting a play— ; her that the little girl had not returned. The 
people in real life don’t have enemies who find } woman spoke quickly, for already a confused 
means to put letters into their writing-desks in } suspicion of something wrong had gone through 
order to ruin them.” the house. 
She stood for a moment in despairing silence, } ; *“*Not here,” she moaned, ‘not here! May, 
striving in vain to collect her thoughts. 3 little May!” 
“Do you refuse to believe me?” she said, «She was left in the city,” interposed one of 
almost in a whisper, ‘‘do you think me guilty?” ; the women. 
“Think!” he repeated, with sudden fury,then: ‘‘Where, where?” she questioned, frantically; 
springing to her side he whispered a single word ; “‘ May—my sister!” 
in her ear. She pushed him away and rose to} ‘‘I couldn’t say, ma’am, but she hasn’t come 
her feet—all her strength came back, and with back, and I’m very certain she was left there.” ® 
it her scorn. ¢ You don’t know that,” said the hpusekeeper, 
‘‘Where is my sister?” she said; ‘“‘we will; angrily, ‘but any way she isn’t here—if madam 
leave your house.” ’ would question Mr. Lincoln, it is nothing that 
“Go when you please, but the child stays concerns the servants.” 
with me—you have seen her for the last time.” ; The lady did not heed the covert insult offered 
“You cannot do this—oh, no, thank heaven, ’ by her menial—she heard nothing—compre- 
that is beyond your power—you cannot separate : hended nothing, only that her sister was gone! 
me from my sister.” $ She hurried past the wondering group up to her 
‘““When I married you I became that child’s : own chamber, incapable of thought or reflection, 
guardian—TI promised your father to adopt her— : her white lips murmuring still, 
I have done so—you cannot touch her. Are you} ‘May, little May!” 
a fit protector for an innocent creature like her? Pausing only to catch up a mantle and throw 
Go forth to the sin and misery you have wrought : >it about her form, she rushed again through 
for yourself, but do not think to drag her with} the long passages, her lips moving yet in 8 
you.” ‘faint attempt to ejaculate that name which died 
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unuttered ina moan. There was no effort made 3 
to stay her, for her husband had not stirred from $ 
the chamber which witnessed their interview, $ 


Suddenly he opened the door and called her 
name—* Mrs. Lincoln!” 
He started as if the word had already grown 


and she rushed out of the house, disappearing ; unfamiliar, but there was no answer. Then a 
rapidly down the broad avenue grown dismal $ change came over him—a quick fear of some- 


with the coming night. 
Mr. Lincoln stood motionless in that silent 3 
room, holding one of the fatal letters crushed in $ 
his hand. It had become so dark that he could $ 
distinguish nothing, save when the embers of 3 
the expiring fire sent up a lurid gleam and crum- 3 
bled into reddened ashes upon the hearth. At; 
length he roused himself, took a lamp from the ; 
table and lighted it by the coals. His face grew 3 
even more livid when he saw the shattered writ- 
ing-desk lying upon the floor, with its contents 3 
strewed in confusion over the room, where he $ 


$ thing terrible as her pale face rose before his 
sight. He rang the bell. 

‘‘Your mistress?” he said, to the servant, who 
obeyed in frightened haste the imperious sum- 
mons ‘‘Quick—where is she?” 

**Gone, sir!” 

‘Gone, where?” 

The man could not tell—she had left the house, 
that was all he knew. Mr. Lincoln pushed him 
violently away, bounded down the stairs and 
rushed bare-headed out of doors. 

A hard, driving rain had come up, which 


had scattered them in his passion. He stooped, } drenched him in an instant, but frantic with 


collected everything, even to the most minute ; that sudden terror, he flew down the path which 
bauble or scrap of paper, and seating himself 3 she had taken, while the wind which chilled him 


began to examine them one by one. 

There were only the pretty trinkets which he 
had himself presented to his wife—two or three 
brief notes in his own handwriting—a few cards 
of invitation—one or two scraps of poetry—but 
nothing to excite suspicion save that little packet 
of letters which he had previously discovered. 
He read them all, setting his lips firmly together, 
but evincing no emotion, and perusing slowly 
those burning words which seemed to establish 
the guilt of the woman to whom they were ad- 
dressed. He scrutinized the handwriting, but 
it afforded no clue—the name attached appeared 
only an appellation of fondness, which the woman 
herself had bestowed upon the writer. 

He rose after a time and began a rigid inspec- 
tion of everything in the room, but there was 
nothing to corroborate the terrible evidence of $ 


g 





to the heart seemed uttering an audible confir- 
mation of his undefined fears. He rushed wildly 
through the dense night and pelting rain, but 
there was no trace—the gates leading from the 
grounds to the highway were open and he went 
through, on down the silgnt road, but finding no 
trace of her he sought, conscious of his folly in 
choosing that method for search, yet unable to 
pause or turn back. 

An hour after, the servants were collected in 
wondering groups in the great hall, when the 
door was pushed open and their master entered. 
The sight of them recalled him somewhat to 
himself, and he uttered an angry command for 
them to leave the passage. When there was no 
one left but the old housekeeper, he gasped, 

**You have not seen her?” 

When she shook her head in denial, he strove 


those letters—even the fragmentary journal ; to speak, but the words died in his throat—he 
which he found in a drawer, was made up of § pressed his hands suddenly to his head—strove 
the small details which composed her daily } to command himself, fell heavily forward and lay 
life. $ motionless upon the floor. 

Even passion like that man’s must know as 


change, and upon its lowering tide swept in 
doubts and reflections which filled him with 
terrible depression. If she were not guilty? 
But that was impossible—he could not be blind 
enough to credit, for a single moment, her in- 
Rocence. He walked hurriedly up and down 
the room, striving to recall every event of their 
married life, seeking for some one moment an 
object upon which to fix suspicion—nothing! 
Her manner at all times, and to all persons, had 
been the same—rather shunning society—fond 
of solitude! All was darkness and confasion— 
he looked again at the letters, for the instant 
they seemed only an added perplexity and doubt. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a lofty apartment, fitted up for a library 
with a severe simplicity, which betokened it the 
retirement of a student or professional man. 
Massive book-cases lined the walls, and upon 
the tables and desks were arranged with scrupu- 
lous care heaps of papers and pamphlets. 

The wind and rain beat against the closed 
3 shutters, but the loosened curtains and cheerful 
3 fire gave an air of comfort to the room, which 
the sound of the storm without only heightened. 

At a table in the centre of the room was seated 
@ man engaged in writing. His pen moved 
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swiftly across the paper, but in spite of his haste; ‘I beg your pardon—the servant told me he 

every character was formed with the utmost pre- $ thought you were not in, and I had better wait 

cision, and a rare delicacy almost equal to cop- $ for you here.” 

per-plate. He seemed hardly to have reached : “IT am very happy to see you at all times,” he 

middle age, and his face was of that type which ‘ replied, taking the youth’s extended hand, 

searcely changed for long years—indeed those} ‘‘But rather surprised to see me just now, Mr, 

calm, cold features might have been a mask, they 3 Jeffrys?” 

betrayed so little of what passed within his na- : ‘You know I am never surprised at anything, 

ture. A lofty, commanding forehead, with heavy ; but it certainly is an unexpected pleasure.” 

brows shading the piercing eyes, which had great} ‘I was not well, and obtained permission to 

power in their unwavering glance, and a mouth 3} leave college for a week or so—naturally my 

which revealed by the compressed lips the in- : first visit was to you.” 

domitable will and resolution of his character. 3 ‘Your indisposition is nothing serious, I hope.” 
He was a man difficult to describe, more diffi- ‘Oh, no, I am tired, that’s all—a little rest 

cult to understand. The quiet of his manner : will set me up again.” 

was unchanging—the same urbanity for friend} Mr. Jeffrys courteously motioned him to a seat 

and foe—and if fiery passions slept beneath that ; by the fire, and resumed the chair he had left 

placid exterior they were never roused to utter-{ just before the entrance of his visitor. The 

ance. It was impossible to tell whether this un- ; boy—for he seemed little else—threw himself 

varying self-control was natural, or the result} into the seat, brushing his long hair back from 

of long years of care and dissimulation. Wealth; his forehead with an impatient movement like 

and talent had given him a high position, and if } that of a wilful child. 

rumors of early years spent in idle wanderings; ‘You are not looking well, Seaford,” said Mr. 

were breathed, there was so little foundation for ; Jeffrys, giving him a rapid, searching glance, 

the report, that they sounded like the whispers ‘shave you had advice?” 

which slander is ever geady to rouse against the ; ‘Oh, I hate all sorts of advice—except yours 

fortunate and great. Whatever his past had { —but especially doctors?” 

been there was no revealing in those features!  { ‘In what can mine be of service to you?” he 
It was late when he paused in his occupation ; asked, with his winning politeness, and the same 

and laid down his pen. He sat for a time with } air of interest which he would have assumed to 

his eyes fixed upon the closely-written pages, } the most indifferent stranger. 

but his thoughts had evidently wandered to some; ‘‘Indeed I hardly know—I believe I did have 

other theme. At length he took up the papers, $ something to ask you, but I am so tired that it 

and folding them carefully placed them in a? has quite gone out of my head,” returned Sea- 

drawer of the table. As he raised his eyes, they ; ford, laughing, and yet with a little hesitation, 

fell upon a small box of some foreign-looking g while his face flushed, and then paled again as 

wood curiously wrought in an antique pattern, } it did with every change of feeling. 

and with a half smile, which gave his face an § “Can I offer you anything—supper—a glass 

almost sinister expression, he drew it toward } of wine?” 

him. He pressed his finger upon a secret spring, ‘‘Nothing at all, thank you—I dined late.” 

and the lid flew open with a quick sound, giving} ‘You poetical young gentlemen never do eat, 

to view several packages of old letters and a pile 3 now I think of it,” returned his companion, with 

of manuscript, written in a hurried, impetuous 3 quiet raillery, which was too dignified to have 

hand, very unlike the writing which he had just ; the slightest approach to familiarity. 

put away. With the same unpleasant smile he} ‘But I am not poetical “ 

turned over the pages for a moment, then re- “Though you do write poetry!” 

stored them to their place. “Who told you that, Mr. Jeffrys?” 
* All very well,” he said, in an undertone. ‘As if I should not recognize your printed 
He closed the lid, took up the box and crossed } thoughts at once—a lawyer is not necessarily 

the room to an old cabinet, in which he placed } quite a mole.” 

the casket. The youth colored again at this discovery of 
“It is better there,” he added, locking the } his carefully treasured secret—there is nothing 

cabinet and taking out the key, “‘we have no 3in life more painfully sweet than the poet’s first 

use for it now—lie quiet, little fellow!” consciousness that those about him have recog- 
As he turned away there was a knock at the 3 nized his gift. 

door, and before he could speak it opened sud-; “I didn’t know you ever read Magazines, & 

denly, and a young man entered, exclaiming, 3 light literature of any kind.” 
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“See, you have betrayed yourself at once— : 
you will make @ poor lawyer, sir, if you are so } 
easily thrown off your guard.” : 

“A lawyer! Why I'd rather be a doctor, Mr. } 
Jefrys; and—begging your pardon—a tinker } 
sooner than either.” ; 

“You would doubtless find even that a more § 
profitable avocation than verse-making, my } 
young friend.” 

“Then you don’t approve of it, sir?” } 

«] think I did not say so,” he returned, with § 


interest in me than anybody else; but after all 
I had nothing to say.” 

“You are nervous and excited with hard 
study—if you don’t leave your books for awhile 
we shall have you ill.” 

“T am never that, but I believe I do want 
rest——” 

‘You mean change—your life tires you ” 

**T have not complained, sir.” 

“There is no necessity, the thing is quite 
evident.” 


his smiling impassibility, “‘you jump at your : Seaford looked into the fire again, eager, wild. 
own conclusions to-night.” $ yet what he desired he could not have told, even 

The youth was silent for a moment, wondering } to himself he could have given no explanation 
how it happened that he was conversing so freely : of his wishes. His was a nature which had gone 
with a man whose presence usually made him 3} beyond its years—he needed excitement, work— 
shrink into himself with an inexplicable reserve, } longed to plunge into the world in search of 
which he found it difficult to overcome. g some unseen aim—to battle and strive until the 

“I am tiring you,” he said, ‘‘I should not ; burning want in his soul was subdued by action. 
have called at this hour, I had forgotten it was} ‘How old are you now?” Mr. Jeffrys asked, 
80 late.” S after a time, almost abruptly—no, not that, for 

s 

“I beg you will not go yet unless you feel in there was never any approach to abruptness in 
need of rest, this is especially the time when I$ his voice or manner-—but more quickly than he 
am disengaged, besides you have something to ; often spoke, ‘‘how old are you?” 
say to me, you know.” **Seventeen.” 

Walter Seaford was silent again—his face took} ‘‘Yes,” he repeated, as if soliloquizing, “you 
sworn, troubled look, which made him appear } must be that—seventeen!” 
much older than before—his lips grew tremu-} His tone was low, like that of one recalling a 
lous, and his eyes gathered a misty sadness, half } memory—perhaps visions of his own lost youth 
eager, half desponding. Mr. Jeffrys was appa- 3 were awakened by the word—but no one could 
rently occupied in folding and directing letters, 3 have told, that face would have been a mystery 


but his keen glance watched every movement of $ to the most scrutinizing observer. 
his guest, and noted each change in his mobile g 
countenance. 3 

It was a handsome face, though the features ; 
were delicate almost to effeminacy, varying 80 § 
mpidly in their expression that one seemed } 
never to grow familiar with them; at times there : 
came over them a tired, hopeless look, painful ; 
in one so young, but a merry word or laugh } 
Would ehase it so rapidly away that it appeared 
only a shadow, and the almost childish sweet- 
ness returned until it brightened as if radiant 
With sunshine. 

“You are pre-occupied to-night, Walter,” Mr. 
Jefrys said, at length, pushing the table back 
and turning toward him. 

Seaford roused himself with a start, and the 
restraint which that man’s very smiling affability 
% frequently caused him, all came back. 

“I beg your pardon, sir-——” 

“You have done so once or twice already, it 
Vill serve when there is occasion.” 

The boy laughed outright with the impulsive- 
nese which characterized him. : 

“I am very stupid! I felt to-night as if I. 
vanted to talk with you, for you take more * 





“It is nine years since my mother died,” said 
the youth, suddenly, ‘“‘I should have been en- 
tirely alone in the world except for you.” 

«You would be certain to make friends any 
where,” returned he—the tone was kind, but 
there was no affection to satisfy the cravings of 
a heart like that of the listener. 

“It seems so long ago, and yet but yester- 
day,”’ continued Seaford, impelled to unwonted 
utterance by the power of memory. ‘Had you 
known my mother long?” 

It was the first time he ever asked that ques- 
tion. Mr. Jeffrys looked at him calmly. 

‘I knew her many years since, but we were 
too far apart for the acquaintance to be kept 
up.” 

“And my father—you knew my father?” 

Mr. Jeffrys drew farther back from the fire 
and shaded his eyes with his hand. 

«Did you know him?” persisted Walter. 

“T had seen him,” he replied quietly. 

“I cannot remember him at all—if I only 
could,” said Walter, sadly. ‘‘I never heard my 
mother speak of you until just before her death, 
then she said that a gentleman would come for * 
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me and be my friend through life, she hoped— ; soul to whom it can reveal freely every hope and 

for her sake.” aspiration, but certainly he could have found 
“She honored me by the trust,” he replied— 3 little inducement to choose his host for a cong. 

did that voice never change?—its smooth equa- § dant. 

bility grew fairly oppressive. “You are not going?” 
«And you have fulfilled it—I thank you, sir!” “It is long after midnight, sir. I am keeping 

Seaford rose from his seat and grasped Mr. Jef-$ you up.” 

frys’ hand with affectionate warmth. ¢ “Not at all, I—” 
«‘Your excitable nature runs away with you,” 3 He was interrupted by the entrance of a ser. 

he replied, smiling and unmoved; ‘‘I have done $ vant, who came in hurriedly. 

what appeared right.” “Excuse me, sir, but Mr. Lincoln’s man is 
‘But | am growing up now; I must think of : here and says he must see you.” 

the future—I shall soon cease to be a boy.” : Mr. Jeffrys rose immediately, and walked to- 
«You are glad doubtless—the dignity of man- } ward the door. 

hood is highly prized by the young.” 3 ‘Let him come up, Martin.” 
Seaford flushed beneath the pleasant sarcasm} ‘What brings you here so late, James?” Mr. 

—it annoyed and irritated him always when that 3 Jeffrys asked. 

man employed it, and its perfect good breeding; ‘Mr. Lincoln has burst a blood-vessel, sir; 

only rendered it the more unpleasant. when he came to he asked for you, and I started 
“TI am in no hurry to claim it,” he replied, 3 right off.” 

almost haughtily; ‘but it is not strange that I It looked almost like a smile that flitted over 

should think of all these things—I have my way ; the mouth of the listener, but it was gone too 

to make in the world—much to do—a name and 3 quickly for observation. 

position to acquire.” “Order the carriage, Martin, I will go at 
“Gently, gently,” interposed Mr. Jeffrys, once. You will excuse me, Seaford—I shall see 

when he had paused in his rapid speech; “you 3} you again, soon.” 

are not going to set about it to-night, so there is “Very soon. Good night, sir.” 

no necessity for excitement.” ’ When he had left the room, Mr. Jeffrys turned 
Walter pushed the fender impatiently with his } again to the man. 

foot; another person would have received a curt, “Is your master very ill?” 

hasty response, but in that presence he restrained “They say he can’t live more than a day or 

himself, not from fear, but Mr. Jeffrys’ manner 3} two, and Mrs. Lincoln is gone.” 

was so at variance with anything of the ted | ‘How very unfortunate! Have they sent for 

that he could not have so spoken even if no her?” 

grateful feelings had checked the impulse. 3 “They can’t find her, sir—she left in a very 
‘There is time enough for all those things— ; strange way.” 

let us take them in their season. At present you; ‘Never mind!” The man left the library in 

have not finished your studies.” 3 obedience to his gesture. Mr. Jeffrys stood for 
‘«But I graduate so soon now.” 3a moment and the same peculiar expression 
‘*T am happy to hear it—you have done your- ; crossed his face. 

self infinite credit.” $ “We shall see!” he said aloud, and putting on 
Walter rose from his seat—there was some- : his hat and cloak he went down the stairs, and 

thing in every word and look which irritated 3in a few minutes was driving rapidly away 

him beyond endurance. He was in that mood ; through the storm. 

when the heart craves sympathy—some kindred 3 (TO BE CONTINUED.) 











“BEAR UP STILL.” 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Ir fortune glooms, if seas ran mountain high, 
The timbers gape, the land be far away, 
And the wild rack reveal no welcome ray— 
Be stout of heart! To falter is to die. 
If bloodhound slander opens on thy name; 
Tf all the world desert thee; still alone 
Go forth to face the wolf. Nor want, nor shame, 


Nor treason daunt thee! Fall without @ groan; 
Martyrs have sung hosanna in the flame. 
Whene’er the path is rugged, think of Him 
Who toiled beneath the cross—His eye-sight dim 
With drops of bloody sweat—on Calv’ry’s bill. 
Oh! though the cup be bitter to the brim, 
Endure—for thee He suffered—bear up still. 
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FOREST FOLKS, &C. 
BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Ir is curious, during a residence of some ; awhile, he scarcely knows how, or why, exactly, 
twenty years more or less in a Western neigh- the proprietor of so much wealth begins to find 
porhood, to observe the gradual development of 3 himself losing caste among his neighbors if he 
mental culture. I do not refer to a Yankee set- 3 refuses, longer, to send the little ones to the log 
tlement, where the schoolmaster and newspaper ¢ school-house. As to the amount of “Jarnin’” 
are pioneers in the country, but to a feverish 3 or “‘edication” acquired in these institutions, 
and ague-shaken, midland state, chiefly filled 3 it is rather difficult to guess. Frequently the 
by poor emigrants from Europe. As few of ‘ choice of a teacher is left to chance: oftener to 
these, on their arrival, are well-lettered or well- } the wealth or political influence of those apply- 
clad, those able to write their own names in full } ing to the trustees, without much regard to other 
take rank as scholars among them. As their} matters. But certain it is, however, or whatever 
families, for generations, have had a life-long } else is acquired, a new spirit of emulation is 
struggle with poverty, downright destitution } thus aroused among the young foresters, and 
often, on the poor, thin soils which fall to the 3 few of this generation will be found contented 
share of the class to which they belong; in their } with a mark for a signature. As the wealth of 
native homes, affection in every form seems to § the soil is developed, enterprising men from 
have folded its wings in despair above the arid 3 other of the middle states step in, and take the 
sand-hills of their lives, and left them almost as ; place of the more thriftless or unfortunate. 
callous with regard to all the finer portions of These ridicule the backward state of improve- 
the human being, as the wealthier owners of the § ment in the neighborhood, until, from vexation, 
soil above them are formed for their possession. $a determination is awakened to show these peo- 
The idea of education, when presented to them 3 ple that the sons of old settlers can do as much 
by others, they either receive with stupid amaze- 3 as others. 
ment or ridicule, and ask of what use such Now political offices are sought and gained, 
things can be; others regard it as the inlet of } and well filled, too, sometimes. Improvements 
all manner of evil. Sin agriculture and mechanics are adopted, until 

Said one, ““My boys have all left me now; $ the whole face of the country wears a different 
how do you suppose your farm will be tilled ; character; and when they travel through many 
when yours are of age?” ‘I think I can man- {portions of the older states, less bountifully 
age to keep mine with me—you educate yours ; cared for by nature, a feeling of contempt is all 
too much.” “No,” said the other, ‘it is just : that is excited, while they turn with pride to the 
the contrary; because I cannot educate them, 3 more smiling fields of their own tillage. With 
they must go out into the world and learn to do $ abundance grows a spirit of greater liberality 
business on their own account.” After the first : and kindness—they lose ‘‘caste” if the appear- 
few years, during which every energy is laid on ance, at least, of this is not in their families; 
with the axe at the root of the trees, and the {and cultivating the appearance the reality often 
little ones with brown, bare feet and hands, tod- 3 comes. Newspapers, those great educators, are 
dle about in the clearings, ‘‘picking brush,” § eagerly read. A stray magazine finds its way 
matters generally begin to assume a more cheer- $to the post-office. One, more enterprising than 
ing appearance. 3 usual, subscribes amid showers of ridicule at 

Comforts gather, gradually, about the log- the fashion-plates. When it comes, others press 
house, which, in its turn, by good plastering $ forward to borrow, but, “No,” says No. 1, “I 
Within, and neat weather-boarding and painting % cannot afford to have my book ruined. I like to 
Without, is converted into a pleasant-looking } laugh over the funny yarns with my family of a 
Cottage, Flowers sometimes peep in at the open } winter’s night, and when I take my grain to the 
window. The scanty dress of heavy, uncom- § river, I mean to get the numbers bound in a 
fortable home-made linen cloth, is changed for § book!” 
calico or gingham. Vegetables grow in abupd-} Pride is awakened; ‘I guess if he can afford 
ance in the neatly fenced garden; and, after tit I can!” A club is formed, and what was a 
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venture, a risk and ridicule, becomes very soon ; large share of the responsibility of the doing. 
a necessity. Others are taken, five, six, or{In all the contraction produced by lack of 
seven, frequently by one family in the village— $ “learning,” it is grateful to meet with a certain 
for after the pointed rebuke at first there is no N neighborliness of feeling, greater in some than 
more borrowing. Each shelters under the first 3 in others, produced by early lessons retained in 
example, and refuses his or her books—‘‘they 3 the memory, of maxims from the Bible. “When 
must all be bound.” Nor are the Sunday-school $1 deal with speculators,” said one, “I make the 
and the colporteurs, where introduced, without ; most of my crops, but neighbors I charge but 
effect, or backward in producing good. A softer $ twenty-five cents for these potatoes.” These 
and finer style of manners creeps into the con- $ “neighbors,” newly arrived emigrants, who had 
tracted settlement; more attention is paid to} been hitherto considered fair sheep for fleecing, 
dress and needlework by the women, and to} by most of the community, as possessing ready 
reading and conversation by the men. money and being entire strangers. When piling 
Music is next cultivated—and while employed 3 up the measure of grain, on being reminded that 
with these, times of recreation are certainly $ it was not usual. 
saved from the evils springing from idleness. “No,” said he, ‘but the good Book says, as 
Much remains to be done, however, and the$I measure to others, it will be measured to me 
magazines and newspapers of America have a‘ again; I lose nothing.” 








MY OLD GLAD HOME. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN, 


Ox! I long for a romp on the green hill side, 

A floating Jaugh in my girlish pride, 

A quaint old song by the orchard bridge, 

A laugh and a leap on the mountain ridge; 

A song and a smile where the wild bees roam, 

And the wind-harps meet ’round’ my old, glad home. 


Oh! I long for a shout on the smooth, broad plain, 
A skip and a dance down the green old lane— 

A laughing gush of this wayward heart— 

Where the shadows meet, and the echoes part; 

A skip and a roam where the tall trees loom, 

And the sunshine steals to my old, glad home. 


The huntsman’s song at the break of day: 
The brooklet’s laugh and the zephyrs’ rove, 
And the rural sounds of the home I love. 


Oh! I long for a chat with the friends I love, 
A race and a hunt for the wild fox-glove, 
A springing step where the maple buds, 
And the leaflets swell in the old, gay woods; 
A wander and hunt ’neath the maples’ dome, 
A chat with the loved in my old, glad home. 


Oh! I’m weary of wishing the livelong day, 
For a gleeful chase and a wildwood stray, 

For a tuneful gush of my spirit-harp— 

An echo and swell of this wayward heart— 

A ramble and chat where my loved ones roam, 
And their vespers steal to my old, glad home. 


Oh! I long for a peep at my father’s trees, 
The soft, green turfs of the meadow-leas, 
The gushing swell of the wild bird’s lay, 
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TO 
BY CLARA MORETON. 


I map a dream for thee when thou wast young; Or e’er their eager eyes shall scan the broad 

For e’er thy boyhood’s years were scarcely told, Arcana of great Nature’s laws. And thus 

I marked thy worth, and felt my pulses thrill The conqueror grows a child, and wears with grace 
With thoughts of what thy future might reveal. The garments of Humility. "Tis those, 

Press on, and make that vision of my mind And only those, who in dark trenches, make 

Com lete! Press on, and scale those battlements, Faint passes with a play-time sword, nor reach 
Wherefrom the conqueror looks forth on fields Beyond, who boast their prowess. Take thou heed! 
Unstained with blood, elate with victory— Sleep not upon thy post, so thou would’st prove 
Such as crowned emperors, who spent their days Thyself a warrior worthy of the cause! 

In carnage, never knew, Elate, and yet God give thee armor, proof against assault 

As humble as achild. No fruitless tears In whatsoever guise it come to thee: 

Like those that Alexander shed of old Rounding thy life with every joy that makes 

For other worlds to win; for whoso takes Complete the days of man; and grant that when 
That wondrous citadel, can from its walls Thou layest down thy helmet and thy steel, 
Count tier on tier of battlements to scale, "Twill be to take up worthier beyond! 
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HOW HE ESCAPED. 
BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


Yes, my dear Miss Mehitable, I was a married 3 fortunates, I could but think how idle it were to 
man once, and now am a happy bachelor. : : walk into the same predicament. 
I talk enigmas, do I? You shall hear my} Only one among all my friends did I envy. 
story then, if you have patience. ¢ He was the best marksman—the most adroit 
And how IT escaped from my wife? Most : angler that I ever met, and had the sweetest-tem- 
assuredly; that is the culminating point of 3 pered wife. Poor fellow! he suffered wretchedly 
interest, the denouement to my romance. $ from the lingering effects of a rheumatic fever, 
As you may remember, I had lived along from $ Sand his young wife gave up all her own pleas- 
year to year, and was far past boyhood before it ures in order to nurse and amuse him. They 
seemed convenient to take the blessing of a3 were both of a lively, hopeful disposition; and 
wife. 3 then they had no children—those domestic pests. 
What was there to prevent? Oh, there were : I can see their parlor now, with the bright blaz- 
countless things. I had a small fortune to be } ing fire, and Lester’s sofa drawn into the warm- 
sure, but every year brought some new drain} est place beside it; and the wife near, with her 
upon my income; now, I had joined a military ; pretty face, and her neat, tasteful dress. Ah! 
company; now, wished to purchase a yacht; and $ why were they ever separated? 
now,a farm. Ilikedhunting, and gunsandam-; He died from the fever? No, thank fortune! 
munition have their price; I read Izaak Walton, } Lester did not die from the fever; but his busi- . 
and that year all my surplus fund went for fish- : ness suffered from lazy inattention; debts began 
ing-poles, artificial flies and excursions into the } to accumulate; I advanced money until my poor 
country. I was fond of horses too—indeed I had $ : friend was ashamed to ask for more; and his 
a hundred sensible tastes. ; wife came to me in secret, asking temporary 
And why were these not sufficient? Why ; help, giving her word that the obligation should 
wasn’t the first man satisfied with all the roses } be cancelled by her own hands, if need were. I 
and grapes of Eden, but he must go meddling ; was not sorry of an excuse to defer the subject 
with the one tree of forbidden fruit? $of matrimony; I made the Lesters occupy my 
So ladies did not smile upon me? I beg your § house as it stood, their tact and taste could take 
pardon, Miss Mehitable! When once my mind } from its interior the new look which annoyed me. 
was made up to select a wife, the trouble was, {I left the pipes otf my patent steam-furnace to 
that all the young and old maidens of my? ‘ freeze, and opened good, broad fire-places, that 
acquaintance were ready to fall into my arms. } we might have the accustomed blaze. 
They smiled too readily. The fisherman would ; ’ ‘Then I went to live with them? Yes, at their 
not enjoy his trout if he could bale them up by § request. And I never saw such touching devo- 
the net-full at once, like alewives. ? tion and such perfect happiness as seemed to 
Meantime, I must make ready for the change } Sexist between those two. Many a time, while 
of lot. My indiscretions and misfortunes began. } S appearing to sleep in my chair, I would sit 
I sold my beautiful farm for a little estate in the ‘ g listening to their low conversation. 
suburbs of the city; my yacht and hunter went $ $ Dishonorable! Pray do not imagine that they 
for a family carriage and span. It was spend, } were talking secrets; or that they hadn’t lived 
spend! for furniture, curtains, silver, porce- long enough, and seen the prose-side of life 
lain — $ thoroughly enough, to be past the foolish prattle 
And the lady? Oh, I had not found her yet. : of lovers. No, Miss Mehitable, the young wife 
Tn truth, the preparations cost me so much, that } , would relate to her invalid husband all her sweet, 
I began to be tired of the fancy. I looked about $ 3 earnest thoughts in life and duty, and the sub- 
at my married acquaintances; their happiness, ; stance of the books which she found time to read. 
if they could boast any, seemed of a foolish sort. You can imagine the scene? Would it had 
And some had slatternly wives, some had sickly 3 ; ended there! Would we had then and there 
or scolding ones, and some had a swarm of chil-; fallen asleep like the fairy prince, and known 
dren, homely children When I saw these un- nought of the trouble to come! 
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ae ’s physician i. a i of ames fort out of my house, all the money out of - 
and circumstances pointed to California as his : pocket, all the peace out of my days! 
goal. He was young, full of enterprize. In what manner? I must begin at the begin. 
_ He sailed, he sent letters home with great; ning; that’s my way. I flattered myself that 
regularity, his health improved—broke down— ; there could be no more quiet and easy method 
down; he was gaining again—sent money home } of marriage, than this which had fallen to me, 
—his letters were full of hope, and then there}I had grown accustomed to providing for g 
came a blank silence. Vessel after vessel ar- 3 house, to seeing Mrs. Lester at the head of my 
rived, and no letter for us; the only trace we { table, to asking her advice with regard to my 
could gain lay in a rumor which might be true : offeirs. We had driven for years in the family 
or false: some one had seen him on his way to ; carriage, occupied the same pew at church, read 
the mines, had heard of his illness there from ; the same books, entertained the same guests. 
oy pose — —_ o* no more. But on the morning of our marriage day, s 
e widow strain your $ terrible, foreboding came over me—a sudden 
impatience a little. How badly these novelists ; vision swept past—in two scenes, of Benedict 
have confused our sense of propriety—that we ; free, and Benedict the married man! 
calculate with such frightful coolness upon the I rushed into the parlor where Mrs. Lester sat 
events which follow death itself—the young} at work: she looked up, so radiant and yet s0 
heart’s woful desolation! peaceful; she removed the papers from the chair 
Pg is hard = trouble spond a to a wg in her quiet way—without a 
rs. Lester. ere was no one dark hour, no } word, and 1 took the seat, and listened while 
terrible shock and storm of grief, and then the } she talked in her gentle voice—and forgot my 
blessed calm that follows storm. It was like a} wise foreboding. Oh, these women are syrens, 
long, long season of cloudy weather—of cold } Miss Mehitable! 
moist that no sun could penetrate. The wildest; You think I am trying to work up a plot, that 
storm were a blessing in comparison. $ there was nothing so wretched, after all? I wish 

I thought the poor girl would never smile § you had seen my house—seen me at the end of 
again; she reproached herself constantly for not; a year! I wish you had seen the new hangings 
having accompanied her husband as he wished, $ of shabby paper in every room; because the old 
she might at least have closed his eyes; it was : papers were of a quiet tone—to display my pic- 
so hard to die forsaken! $ tures better, and Mrs, Lester thought gay colors 

Besides Mrs. Lester’s bereavement, she allowed } conducive to health and animation. I wish you 
herself to be harassed with the thought of her 3 had seen our handsome carpets packed away in 
pecuniary debt to me; and witha), her health ; summer for moths to eat, with such a dust and 
began to fail. It was sad to see the worn and } stir! and their place supplied by poverty-stricken 
listless expression of that face, which amid care $ mattings. And the furniture all stowed into up- 
and poverty in other days, had retained its} holsterer’s carts, to have brass truckles which 
bright, young, joyous look. would roll, removed for wooden truckles that 

And I became anxious to restore that look? } creaked and refused to stir! Why she took my 
You may have it so if you wish. We were mar- fishing-tackle and guns from the wall, and tum- 
ried! After three years of hope deferred on her} bled them into a hogshead! Even the family 
part, of silent pity and respect on mine, we were } portraits were sacrificed: and the family group 
married; and ah, what a life she led me! that my mother prized so much, with myself, the 

Yes, she! It’s astonishing how long you can } youngest, holding a china orange, they must all 
live with a woman and not find her out! It} go into the attic, and I and Mrs. Lester must be 
is astonishing how many sides there are to a } done in crocky crayons. 
woman’s character, how like she is to that} But I hated the crayons, with their great, 
strange image in the Book of Daniel, that had } shadowy eyes; it always seemed as if those 
one face of a woman, and one of a lion, and one 3 my wife’s picture were staring about in search 
of a sheep, or some such combination. of a new invention. 

She didn’t turn upon me the lion’s face? No, Then she was not quarrelsome? Bless you, 
but the sheep’s. She was for following, follow-} she was always mild as a dove; she didn’t 
ing—every invention of her neighbors; just as} threaten, she didn’t tease—but had the most 
when one sheep goes over a stile, the whole} provoking way of carrying out her designs, 
ridiculous flock must go after him. How tired, } veigling one into assisting her. 
disgusted, angry I grew with “improvements,” } I returned one day and found that » man had 
that was her word: she improved all the com- ‘ brought to the house « new sort of picture v8 
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wish; of course my dear must try it; and ro 
stead of placing it on the crayons, which were 
her especial property, she must suffer the fellow ; 
to daub over my beautiful ‘Aurora,’ my Cenci, 3 
Magdalene—all! I said little, I had grown ac- 
customed to trial; the varnish seemed thin, and 
[hoped it might not prove injurious. By spring 
the eyes of the Cenci were shrinking in her head; 
the brow of Aurora, the locks of Magdalene were 
curling from the canvas. I sent my paintings 
toa “restorer,” and he completed their ruin. 

Three times my house was torn apart from 
attic to basement—once to admit speaking tubes 
—could have hired a dozen pages for the sum it 
cost; once for gas; once for a telegraph to an- 
uounce the entrance of thieves. 

As for food, our meat was smoked, mangled, 
or burnt to a crisp, in revolving ovens and patent 
gridirons; our vegetables were water-soaked be- 
tween patent kettles and stoves. As for sleep, I 





layawake at night on the patent spring mattress 
which replaced my good old-fashioned feather- $ 
bed, and contracted the toothache that haunts to ; 
me this day, by sleeping, or trying to sleep for a 
month under—guess what?—two newspapers. 3 

She had her fancies too concerning ventila- 3 
tion—would prate about the proper combination 3 


of gases; and then in the coldest day open} 
tame a door to admit oxygen and the rheuma-} 
tism—— 

And how long did I endure this? Until Pro- 
vidence relieved me. One summer evening we $ 
were walking on our piazza, my spouse unfolding 3 
to me some new scheme; I, feebly resisting still 
—although I had made up my mind to consent— 
when a familiar form approached us—a greeting 
in the cheery voice of old—a faint scream, and 
Mrs. Lester was in the arms of 

Yes, her husband! His letters had miscar- 3 
ried, so had ours. He had been very ill and 
poor; had been piqued by our silence and ceased 
towrite. Then his health had improved, he had 
found friends, struck a rich vein at the mines, 








and returned with sufficient wealth to gratify our 
every wish. 

So he said; but his money could not gratify 
my wish since I had growm so accustomed to 
Mrs. Lester, that with all her faults I was un- 
willing to resign her to another; and as for 
gratifying her wishes, the Bank of England did 
not hold money enough for that! 

So we had a law suit? No, a few words ex- 
plained and settled all. Lester was grieved, in- 
dignant, glad and grateful, all at once. 

And she? Oh, she looked up in his face, and 
laid her hand on his arm without a word, and 
fascinated him as a woman so well knows how. 
And he forgave before he had thought of blaming 
her; and the next I knew, they both had fallen 
to thanking and blessing me! 

And what then? We cried together and kissed 
each other like three children. I was divorced: 
they were married; but not until they had ac- 
companied me to the steamer in which I set sail 
for Europe. 

Once on the other side of the water, I could 
realize my new gained privilege. Here was I, a 
gay bachelor! My will was law again; and 
mine was mine! I travelled or paused as I 
chose, I hunted among the Pyranees, and angled 
in Arno; I revelled in my liberty and wealth. 
I purchased copies of the Cenci and Madonna, 
better than those which were spoiled; and en- 
trusting them to a private vessel, turned my face 
toward the East. 

There I climbed the pyramids, and sighed 
amid the ruins of Palmyra, lost under a woman’s 
rule! and floated down Nile and Jordan, and 
mused on Olivet, and bathed my brow ‘‘in cool 
Siloa’s shady rill.” 

Did my head ache with excess of happiness? 
No, nor my heart, Miss Mehitable! 

He is a sad, prim, old bachelor—but as 
he turned away there were tears in his eyes; and 
a look of sorrow as gentle and hopeless as that 
in the eyes of Guido’s ‘‘Cenci.” 





TO AMARANTHA. 


BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 


Amaraytaa, why cast down, 

Wearing sorrow’s silent frown? 

Why that gloom upon thy brow— 

Hast no friends around thee now? 
Cheer thee, cheer thee, 
Friends are near thee— 

Bound in friendship’s fondest vow. 
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Lilies bloom and bow their head, 
Not with blighted mien, nor dead! 
Roses, too, in fullest bloom, 
Blush with fragrance o’er their tomb; 
Fondly, gladly, 
And not sadly, 
Thus disrobe thee of thy gloom. 





THAT 


BABY. 


BY MBS. J. V. DE FOREST. 


CHAPTER I. 

A CARRIAGE stopped at the village inn. A 
spruce-looking young gentleman, a lady, and a 
very pretty nursery-maid, bearing an infant in 
her arms, alighted, were welcomed by the land- 
lord and landlady, and were soon lodged in 
their respective apartments. Meantime the car- 
riage drove off; and the worthy couple who 
managed the affairs of the establishment, con- 
gratulated themselves on the acquisition of such 
a number of guests, who apparently had come 
to pass at least a considerable portion of the 
summer in their house. ‘ 

Every possible attention was paid to their 
comfort. The gentleman had a separate apart- 
ment. He seemed not to be the lady’s husband, 


and in the course of the evening, the landlady ° 
had occasion to observe that there seemed to be $ 


a very good understanding between him and the 
nursery-maid. 

Late in the evening, when all in the house had 
retired to rest, the nursery-maid knocked at the 
landlady’s chamber door, and called out that her 
mistress was taken suddenly very ill. The land- 
lady hurried to the room, and found the poor 
lady suffering the most dreadful spasms, while 
the infant lay screaming by her side in the bed. 
The nursery-maid took the child in her arms and 


soon quieted it, while the landlady busied her- 


self in endeavoring to relieve the mother. The 
servants were now roused. The hostler went for 


a doctor, and the cook ran over to the house of § 
Joe Johnson, the market gardener, on the oppo- : 
site side of the street, to call in the aid of Joe’s $ 
wife, Sally, who was always so good and helpful $ 


in cases of sickness. 


Mrs. Johnson hurried over to the inn, and 


entered the apartment of the rich lady. She} 


was lying silent and motionless, and one glance 
at her face assured the experienced Mrs. John- 
son that her spirit had departed to the other 
world, As she looked round upon the terror- 
stricken group, her eye fell upon the poor, little 


baby in the nursery-maid’s arms, and with a 
mother’s instinct she took it in her own, and $ 
began to caress and soothe it as mothers are 


wont to do. 


The doctor soon after arrived, and pronounced } 


the disease, of which the lady, apparently well 
358 


$an hour before, had died, to be disease of the 
Sheart. The gentleman who had accompanied 
the lady, on hearing this opinion, left the apart- 
; ment. 
: Good Mrs, Johnson meantime had satisfied 
herself that the nursery-maid had very little 
experience in the care of infants, and that the 
mother must have depended on herself wholly 
in the charge of it. She told the landlady that 
’ she could not bear to leave the poor, little thing 
in such hands; and as the landlady’s cares were 
many and pressing, it was finally arranged that 
she should take the child home with her. Mrs. 
Johnson departed, delighted with her acquisi- 
tion. The dark, imploring eyes of the little girl, 
but a few weeks old, left so forlorn among stran- 
gers, had fairly won poor Sally’s heart. 
Watchers were placed in the room where the 
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corpse had been laid out. The remaining deni- 
zens of the inn had again retired to rest, and all 
was once more quiet. 


LIAL 


CHAPTER II. 

A Toratiy different scene presented itself in 
the morning. When the landlord went to the 
gentloman’s apartment to inquire about certain 
arrangements for the funeral, that individual 
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was not init. His carpet-bag, the only luggage 
; brought into his room the evening before, was 
‘missing. The nursery-maid was now sought 
for; but alas! equally in vain. She had taken 
her sparkling black eyes and her travelling-bag 
to parts unknown. 

It is not. easy to imagine, much less to describe 
‘ the astonishment, dismay, excitement, and, above 
all, the gossip occasioned in the hitherto quiet 
little village of Tutervale, by this strange con- 


catenation of events. There were scarce twenly 


the-way nook, secluded from the great thorough- 
3 fares of travel. Everybody, of course, took an 
interest in the affair, and had an opinion to offer. 
After consulting Squire Jones, the lawyer, the 
landlord, Mr. Irvins, opened the trunks of the 
Geceasel, and fouud a handsome provisicn of 
clothes for herself and the infant, but no letters, 
cards or address, by which the residence of the 
deceased could be learnt. Some of the clothes 
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were marked E. S. Everything about the trunks } ing nursery-maid, who cared no more for it than 
and their contents went to prove that the de- 3 if it had been a kitten. I will take care of it 
ceased was respectable and wealthy. In the § till its own people come after it, any how.” 
lady’s reticule was a portemonnaie containing ; 3} Of course the grand council made no objection 
gome thirty dollars in gold. ; to this arrangement; and thus, coldly enough, 
Squire Jones, Mr. Markham, the minister of } the pet, no doubt, of some grand and wealthy 
the parish, and Mr. Irvins, held a long confer- $ ; family, became a permanent resident in the dwell- 
ence as to what was to be done. A variety of $ ; Sing of the market gardener. Indeed, it might 
measures were proposed for arriving at a solu- $ be considered his adopted child, as Joe made no 
tion of the mystery. Nobody seemed willing to : objection to Sally’s proposition to call the baby 
incur the responsibility and expense of an active Emily Johnson, and to treat it in all respects as 
pursuit of the fugitives. Nor, in fact, did it $a child of their own. 
seem probable that it would prove successful. These worthy people, however, by this disin- 
In their wisdom, the council at length decided terested act, took upon themselves no inconsider- 
that the proper course was to advertise the facts } able addition to their usual labors and privations; 
in the village newspaper; to use the money in ; for they were by no means rich in this world’s 
giving the deceased a decent burial, and to let; goods. Joe had a nice garden, and some fields 
the trunks and their contents remain in pos- of potatoes, corn and cabbages, and by selling 
session of the landlord, till the rightful owner 3 their produce in a neighboring city, he, with 
should appear and claim them. As the subscrip-; hard labor and strict economy, was enabled to 
tion list of the newspaper amounted to exactly maintain his numerous family comfortably; but 
two hundred and fifty-five, and the editor ne- : there could be no approach to luxury among 
glected to request other editors to copy the S them. The children were decently clad; Tom 
advertisement, that part of the wise and vigorous $ and Jerry, the oldest boys, worked in the garden 
proceedings of the council produced no result ; ’ in the summer, and went to the village school in 
but the funeral drew out the whole population : winter; Sally, Jane and Mary, were brought up 
of the village, and was considered by the land-{in excellent habits of domestic usefulness by 
lord, his lady, and the undertaker, quite a bril- : their mother, and they got more schooling than 
liant success. the boys; but they had all seen hard times; bad 
crops and low prices had, more than once, 
straightened their means of support, and taught 
each one of them the knowledge of the occasions 
inestimable value of a cent. 








CHAPTER III. 

Bur, in the meantime, our readers will na- 
turally inquire, ‘What became of that baby?” : 
We have by no means lost sight of her. She} The people of the village were by no meaus 
had fallen into excellent hands and was well § sparing in their censures of the Johnsons for 
cared for. If there was any pursuit or employ- $ what they called thee folly and imprudence in 
ment in which Sally Johnson took more delight 3 3 3 taking “that baby.” ‘What was the baby to 
than in all others, it was in the tending, caress- $ ?them? What did they want of it?) Why didn’t 
ing, and taking care of babies. She had six 3 they let it go to the poor-house? Had not they 
little boys and girls of her own, all lively and children enough of their own? It seems as if 
healthy, and the youngest had just transcended {some people never would learn wisdom. The 
the utmost bovndaries of babyhood, and gone : Johnsons had had a great deal of hard luck in 
into jacket and trousers. So far from feeling} their time, could they be prudent for once? 
that, according to popular phrase, ‘his nose ; Well, we shall see what will come of it.” 

Was put out of joint,” little Johnny gave as$ Such were the comments which the villagers 
hearty a welcome to the new-comer, as did all} made, while the Jolinsons kept ‘the noiseless 
the rest of this humble, but loving and united : tenor of their way,” and found the exceeding 
family. > great reward for their disinterestedness in the 

When Mrs. Johnson first brought the baby affection they felt for the “dear little Emily.” 

home, it was her secret determination to keep it § g Of all the worldly wise-acres of the village, 


N 


if possible. She was not a little gratified, there- }none was quite so wise as widow Grummidge. 


fore, at Joe’s quiet remark, when he first saw it,’ She was rich, had never been blessed with a 
‘ : P . : 
‘What a beauty! Don’t you wish it was ours, } child of her own, and truth to say, found it 
Balls ¢” $ utterly impossible to divine the motive of the 


“It ig a little darling, Joe,” replied Sally, } strange conduct of Joe and Sally. Her mind 
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‘ 2 ° . 
‘and my heart was ready to break when I saw ; was greatly exercised on that subject, and as 
the poor little thing in the arms of that fat-look- ‘ her farm was contiguous to Joe’s little piece of 
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ground, and she had much idle time on her § ceased to visit the Johnsons altogether, She 
hands, she determined to make Mrs. Johnson a : considered it obstinate and unfeeling in them 
visit, and, to use her own phrase, “give her a } not to verify her predictions. But the prosperity 


piece of her mind.” 

She was received with due courtesy by Sally, 
and immediately entered upon the subject which 
had occasioned her neighborly call. 

‘‘What upon earth, Mrs. Johnson, could pos- 
sess you to take that baby?” 

“T could not help it, Mrs. Grummidge, I could 
not bear to see the poor little thing left so, all of 
a sudden, without any mother to take care of it, 
and no living creature to love it but me. I loved 
it with all my heart, the first minute I saw it and 
ever since. I don’t think it is anything so very 
remarkable—my taking it home with me. I 
dare say you would have done the same thing if 
you had been there.” 

“Not I. I ain’t such a—I was going to say, 
fc ol; but you are no fool, and I am really surprised 
at your doing such a very unwise thing. Why, 
you can’t afford to keep it. You have a hard 
time to get along and support your own child, 
much more to keep that baby. It will bring you 
to rack and ruin. You ought to send it right off 
to the almshouse.” 

“I can’t do such a hard-hearted thing, Mrs. 
Grummidge, and I don’t believe the Lord would 
prosper me if I did. We shan’t be any the 
poorer for keeping the child, I feel quite sure of 
it.” 

‘Well, have your own way. We shall see 
what will come of it.” 

‘*Yes, marm, we shall see what will come of 
it.” And so the conference ended. 


CHAPTER IV. 


So the baby remained in the family of the 


Johnsons. The mystery attending its parentage 
occupied the attention of the village gossips for 
a certain time, and then was comparatively un- 
noticed, and almost forgotten. Curiously enough, 
it so fell out, that from this time forth the pros- 
perity of the Johnsons was continually on the 
increase. Garden vegetables took an extraordi- 
nary rise the very autumn after the adoption of 


the baby. Next spring, the garden was con-} 


siderably enlarged, and Joe employed a “hired 
man.” 


Mrs. Grummidge was greatly disappointed 


of the Johnsons increased year after year, 

Meantime, the baby was growing up a very 
beautiful girl. She was of a sweet disposition, 
always obedient and affectionate, and her adopted 
3 mother, who had no younger children, declared 
$ that she was one of the chief comforts of her life, 
She went to school with the little Johnsons, and 
showed uncommon aptitude for learning, At 
home, Sally taught in a very plain, but very 
efficient and profitable way, the secrets of house- 
keeping and domestic economy. At eighteen, 
she was grown up a very beautiful girl, with 
features very delicately cut, a clear complexion, 
dark-brown, softly expressive eyes, a trim figure, 
and above all, an inexhaustible fund of good 
humor. 

The country beaux were wild about her. Seve- 
ral of them paid her the most marked attention, 
doubtless with ‘‘ulterior views” in the way of 
matrimony. But, not finding any of them ex- 
actly to her taste, she continued to evade their 
advances without giving offence to any. 

While this was going forward, there was a 
certain young gentleman in the village who was 
$ observing the movements of Emily Johnson with 
$an uncommon degree of interest. He had no 
farm, poor fellow! no store full of groceries or 
$dry goods, no money to buy gold watches and 
3 diamond breast-pins, or give his friends rides 

about the country in a dashing gig. He could 
$ not even dance at the conntry merry-makings, for 
he was studying with Mr. Markham, the village 
pastor. Mr. Woodibank, for that was his name, 
had, nevertheless, his secret aspirations. Some 
slight intercourse with Emily at the Sunday- 
school where she was first a scholar, and then & 
teacher, had led him to form a very favorable 
estimate of her mental as well as her moral and 
S religious character. He saw that she was & 
person of real sterling worth—not intoxicated 
with vanity at the attention which her remark- 
Sable beauty brought forth; but real humble 

and disinterested, always thinking more of 
others than herself. Being himself a teacher in 
the Sunday-school, he had instructed her in com- 
3 position, and was greatly surprised at the talent 
she displayed in her written exercises. This 
part of instruction was still continued; 80, it 








and ‘‘put out.” She was really quite unhappy, $ will be perceived, Mr. Woodibank was not en- 
to think that the Johnsons had not been ruined ; tirely without opportunities for making gradual 
forthwith by keeping “that baby.” } approaches. He had other advantages; for he 

Another year saw the addition of some acres } was a splendid-looking fellow, with a fine intel- 
to Joe’s land, and the hiring of more hands. ‘ lectual countenance and good store of classical 
Mrs. Grummidge was still more unhappy, and $ learning. Emily had accustomed herself to — 


quite is 
emotion 
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to him with a degree of reverence, and to;had to be consulted, and, sooth to say, Joe 
defer implicitly to his superior knowledge and § was not greatly delighted at the prospect of his 
fne taste in literature. She had no suspicion of ; ; pet marrying a poor parson. He shook his head. 
his regarding her in any other light than that of ; Joe had become quite rich; and he remarked to 
stolerably clever pupil. } ; Sally, when the matter came to be discussed by 
; themselves, that Emily might have married the 
¢ smartest and richest of the young men in the 
CHAPTER V. : village. Sally, on the other hand, favored the 
Tavs matters stood, when the great freshet i match. She had a great reverence for the clergy ; 
came, which was the talk of the village for years {and could not but esteem the proposed alliance 
after. It carried away a great many houses, {an honor to the family. ‘Besides,” she said, 
nillsand bridges on the neighboring river, and 3 «we know Mr. Woodibank is a real good man; 
swelled all the little rivulets of the village into ; and that is the main thing, rich or poor.” 
nging torrents. When the storm which yard Mrs. Grummidge was quite elated when she 
sioned it had passed away, Mr. Woodibank took { heard of the contemplated match, and the dif- 
swalk in the neighboring fields to look at its § : ferent views entertained by Mr. and Mrs. John- 
ravages. gon. “T always knew,” she said, ‘‘that ‘that 
As he approached one of the swollen rivulets, t baby’ would be the plague of the family. Joe 
he observed a female figure enveloped in cloak and his wife, I dare say, quarrel and fight about 
and hood, endeavoring to cross it on a single $ : her every day. I hope she will marry that young 
plank, which, though usually above the surface : parson, and settle in a bleak country town on 
of the water, was now just level with it. She three hundred dollars a-year, and have an in- 
seemed a little embarrassed with her cloak, her $ teresting family of ten children.” 


N 


footing was unsteady and insecure, He ran for- : Such were the charitable wishes of the respect- 
ward to assist her, but before he could reach the § able Mrs. Grummidge; and thus matters stood 
bridge she had fallen off and was borne away by } $ when the great freshet finally subsided. 

the rapid stream. 


In an instant he plunged in and swam toward ; 


her, She sunk twice out of sight, but at length ; CHAPTER VI. 
hereached, and being strong and accustomed to : In June, just when the bobolinks were in full 


uhletic exercises, he found no difficulty in bring- 3 song, there came on an anniversary exhibition 
ing her to the shore. A glance at her counte- ; of the Sunday-school at Tutervale. This was 
nance showed that it was Emily—apparently ; always a pet festival with the good people of the 
quite insensible—possibly dead. Overcome with } village; and the audience was sure to be large 
emotion, he exclaimed, “Oh! my God. It is$and attentive. Emily and Mr. Woodibank were 
Emily!—and to lose her thus!” } both present in the capacity of teachers. Mr. 
But no time was to be lost in vain lamenta- ; Markham presided, and other clergymen and a 
tions, He bore her in his arms, as rapidly as he } large number of ladies and gentlemen, not only 
wuld, to the nearest house, where the usual} from Tutervale, but from the neighboring vil- 
neans of restoration were successfully employed, * lages, were present. Among the rest was a 
id she was soon sufficiently recovered to return middle-aged gentleman, a college mate of Mr. 
to her home. 3 $ Markham’s, and at present his guest at the par- 
But Emily had not been quite insensible when $ sonage. He was observed to pay unusual atten- 
tet lover uttered those impassioned words, and } tion to the exercises for a layman; and but for 
the had heard them. Her altered demeanor to- {the Parisian cut of his dress, and a certain 
ward Mr. Woodibank soon revealed this circum- ; foreign air, might have been taken for a clergy- 
Sance tohim. Emily, with her newly acquired ; man. 
knowledge of his feelings, had discovered that ; 3 Toward the close of the performances, certain 
he was @ man to love as well as to reverence. } written exercises were handed round among the 
dn explanation followed, and they soon came to; audience. They were composed by the pupils, 
‘very good understanding—Emily not a little : but the teachers lent their aid in passing them 
sstonished, all the while, that so learned and re- } round to the company. It so happened that one 
fred a gentleman should have chosen ‘poor of them was passed to the stranger by Emily. 
ue’—and Woodibank devoutly thankful for his g As he took it in his hand, he was observed to 
wexpected happiness. N § look her very steadily in the face and instantly 
But there were certain worldly matters to : 3 to change color. He was a man of strikingly 
thim the attention of the lovers. Joe Johnson $ ’ intellectual countenance, with an eye that spoke 
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command: Emily was slightly embarrassed, : Nathan heard, in the village on his way home, 
blushed, looked down, pretended to adjust a ¢ a great many ‘“‘interesting particulars,” which 
ribbon about her neck, and in so doing acci- } ‘he did not fail to report verbatim to his mis. 
dentally drew from her bosom a locket, to which 3 tress, after he had described the scene in the 
was attached a miniature of her mother, which } meeting-house, which he had witnessed from 4 
had been found among her clothes. On seeing 3 fine position in the front gallery. “The gentle. 
it, the gentleman seemed to have entirely for-} man,” he said, ‘was a great friend of Mr. Mark- 
gotten the audience, and addressing Emily in } ham, a very old acquaintance—had been & great 

a suppressed tone, he said, ‘Excuse me, Miss, } deal in foreign parts. Some said he had sailed 
but may I inquire how you become possessed of } round the world, like Capt. Cook and Robinson 


that miniature?” 

“It is a likeness of my mother,” she replied 
much confused. 

‘‘And is your mother alive?” the gentleman $ 
almost shouted, so great was his agitation. The 
attention of the whole company was, of course, 
riveted on the nee 

‘Alas! no,” replied Emily, ‘‘she died when I $ 
was an infant.” 

“You are her living image, and blessed be 
God for all his mercies, you are my daughter.” 


The embraces, the agitation of the relatives } : 


thus providentially brought together, and the $ 
astonishment and eager curiosity of the assem- 
bled audience, ‘‘can be better imagined than 
described.” The closing exercises were speedily 
the people dispersed, and Mr. 
Markham as quickly as possible withdrew his 
guest from public observation, and took him, 
with his recovered prize, to the parsonage, 
where they might make explanations at their 
leisure. 


hurried through; 


CHAPTER VII. 
For the next two or three hours, 
occurrence, there was considerable 


after this 
“talk” in 
the domiciles, taverns, and shops of Tutervale. 
‘*Where did he 
come from? Markham to 
carry him off to the parsonage before the whole 


‘Who was that gentleman?” 


9” 


“How came Mr. 


upshot of the matter was let out?” 
pity!” ‘What a shame!” “Mr. Markham is 
having all the cream of the matter to himself.” 
‘*No, there is young Woodibank. 
the parsonage.” 
how.” ‘*And who has a better right? He is: 
going to marry the girl, you know.” ‘Perhaps. 3 
We shall see by-and-by. There may be two 
words to that bargain now.” 

Such were some of the “notes and queries” 
of the good people. 

Mrs. Grummidge did not assist on the occa- ; 
sion of the exhibition. She had an idea that ‘ 
such things as Sunday-schools were **kind of 
vulgar.” She thought they were well enough : 
for common people and poor folks. So she sent } 
her principal hired man, Nathan Varney. 


4 as John Jacob Astor. 


“What a: 


He stays at: 
“‘He’ll get posted up, any $ 


: Crusoe. He was ‘powerful rich.’ Most as rich 

Hadn’t a chick or child 

; of his own in the world, except Emily Johnson, 

$ So she would have all his money.” 

: ‘What is his name, Nathan?” 

“Common name enough, marm. 

¢ Smith.” 

3 “That will do, Nathan.” Nathan retired, 
‘Well, if ever!” soliloquized Mrs. Grummidge, 

3 as the door closed after him. ‘That baby is the 


s 
Why, I vow and declare, if 


Nothing but 


3 . 

$ plague of my life! 
; half of what Nathan says should come true, she 
$ will be able to buy out all Tutervale, stock and 
$lock. Things are coming to a pretty pass, I 
S 
$ do think. 


: 
° way, any how. 


But she won’t have it all her own 
She’ll lose her handsome sweet- 


s . . 
¢heart. The old man, with sich a power of 


3 money, will turn him off in no time; and that 
‘baby will have sich crying spells. There is 
some comfort in knowing that, any how.” Thus 
$s communing with herself, this excellent and &. 
emplary old lady fanned herself with great vehe- 
mence, and walked about the room to cool off 4 
little. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tur gentleman’s name was Smith sure enough. 
Nathan had obtained correct information on that 
‘head; and he was not very wide of the mark in 
some other particulars. He had been a mer 
chant of high standing in New York, and when 
the incidents related in our first chapter took 
: place he was in Europe, on business for the firm 
to which he belonged. Mrs. Smith, having made 
arrangements for passing the summer with her 
‘ parents, in a remote town pleasantly situated on 
$ the Canada border, had been accompanied in her 
journey thither by one of the principal clerks 
of the firm, who had been detached for this daty 
on account of the trust reposed in his discretion, 
his reputed high moral character, and the im- 
> plicit confidence reposed in him by Mr. Smith’s 
partners and friends. 

’ But this man, Mr. Schamp, was 2 sanctimo- 
who had long been on the watel 
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nicus villain, 
; ; for an opportunity to rob his employers, 48 well 
{as some other persons. He had valuable and 
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asily convertible paper, notes, drafts, bills of 2 
uchange, &c., in his possession at the time 
yhen he was hurriedly summoned to attend $ 
Mrs. Smith on her journey, and, as if by acci- § 
dent, he took those papers and some cash with $ 
him at his departure. As there were no tele- 
graphs in those days, worthy Mr. Schamp could 
pot be apprised of his little oversight on his 
journey. His intention probably was to abscond 
into Canada, when he should have left Mrs. 
Smith at the residence of her parents; but if so, 
this part of his scheme was disconcerted by her 
sudden death. Still he persisted in his main 
design; and finding the nursery-maid, with 
whom he had long been on quite a familiar 
footing, ready to join him in his flight, he left 
Tutervale in the manner we have described, 
taking her with him, He had no difficulty in 
disposing of the property in his hands, and 
leaving the country before his defaleation was 
discovered. 

The sum he had thus stolen was not so large 
as to derange the finances of the firm; and the 
exertions of the friends of Mrs. Smith to dis- 
cover her retreat (for her death was unknown to 





. s 
them) were soon relaxed, from an apprehension § 


that she might have left the country in company $ 
with Mr, Schamp. N 
This apprehension was scouted by Mr. Smith, 
on his return from Europe some weeks after. 
He believed that his wife had been murdered; 
and instantly resolved to commence a search for 
the murderer, which, in fact, might be said to 
have continued for the eighteen years which had 
since elapsed. He sold out his interest in the 
firm, and invested the large amount received in 
real estate, and had actually been traveling over 
Europe, and residing in different cities and towns 
in Great Britain and the continent during all this 
period, quietly but steadily pursuing his inquiries 
after Schamp. Recently he had found him at $ 


Trieste; but he was in a dying state and unable 
to speak. He had long before spent his ill-got- 
ten money, and parted with his companion, and 
was now in extreme destitution 

Mr. Smith, after this incident, returned to New 
York, where he found that the rise in real estate 
had made him immensely rich; and now Provi- 
dence had unexpectedly restored to him his 
daughter, and cleared from every shadow of im- 
putation the fair fame of his wife. He was now 
happy, too happy to be fastidious about his 
daughter’s choice of a husband, even if he had 
not approved it, which he cordially did, when 
he became acquainted, through his old friend 
Mr. Markham’s representations, with Woodi- 
bank’s sterling merit. 

You should have been at Tutervale to witness 
the “grand doings” at the wedding, which took 
place there not long after. 

Emily’s desire to be married from the house 
of her adopted parents was gratified by Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Markham, of course, officiated, and 
everybody of note in the village was invited to 
attend the splendid ball which took place in the 
evening, after the newly-married couple had set. 
off on their marriage tour. <A magnificent silver 
service used at the supper, was observed by the 
guests to be marked ‘*‘J. Johnson. resented by 
E. Smith.” It was observed also, that in after 
years these Johnson boys and girls got on won- 
derfully in the way of worldly promotion, as if 
aided by some secret but powerful influence. 

Mrs. Grummidge was not present at the wed- 
ding ball. In fact, the sanction of Emily’s choice 
of a husband by her father, seemed to act un- 
pleasantly on that worthy lady’s nerves. She 
actually sold out her property in Tutervale soon 
after the wedding, and moved out West, so, she 


‘said, that she might be out of sight and hearing 
of 


‘sTuat BaBy.” 
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SLEEP, LOVED ONE, SLEEP. 


BY MBS. 


ELIZABETH 


MILLER. 


Sizzp, loved one, sleep, 
The fair Spring flowers are growing, 
The soft South wind is blowing 
Above thy resting-place; 
And all the air is ringing 
With sound of sweet birds’ singing, 
The Spring abroad is flinging 
The gifts of light and grace. 
Bleep, loved one, sleep! 
For life is just as dreary, 


As when thy feet grew weary, 
And turned aside to rest. 
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Still, those who love must sever, 

And hopes still fade forever, 

Life’s full of vain endeavor, 
And sorrows unconfessed! 


Sleep, loved one, sleep! 
Till morn shall break in gladness, 
And bring surcease of sadness, 
Tu those who wake and weep! 
That morn shall ve uncleaded, 
With life and brightness crowded, 
There lie no dead, enshrouded 
Where Heaven's glories keep. 





THE MANIAC’S CONFESSION. 
BY BELLA ROSE FLORENCE. 


A Frew years ago, I visited an insane asylum { imperious temper, which was never subdued or 
in one of the New England States. The woman ‘restrained. My parents were not religious, and 
in charge conducted us through various apart-3}no care was taken to impress upon my mind 
ments, giving us all the information in regard to N religious truths. Consequently, I grew up un- 
the occupants she was able, and kindly answer- principled and extremely passionate. While 
ing all the questions, until we came to a room Severy pains was taken with my education and 
where one of the patients had lately died, and } accomplishments, my heart was left to run wild, 


now lay awaiting the disposal of her friends who 
had been apprized of her decease. We entered, 
and gazed reverently upon the face of the sleeper. 
She was a woman in the prime of life, and bore 
traces of great beauty. What great sorrow had 
bereft this beautiful creature of her reason? and 
by what relative, and for what motive, had she 
been incarcerated in this living tomb? were 
queries which were in my mind as I gazed upon 
her lifeless remains. 

My eyes involuntarily wandered over the 
apartment. A little table stood in the corner, 
beneath the grated window. A Bible lay upon 


it, and as I took it up a paper slid from between 


the leaves and fell at my feet. Iraisedit. It 
was a closely written sheet, and a glance con- 
vinced me that it was some sort of a revelation 
which had been written there during the last 
hours of the life that had fled. 

‘‘What is this?” I asked, as I held up the 
paper. 

“Oh, that is probably some of Aggy’s scrib- 





overgrown, and choked by the briers and thorns 
of selfishness and love of tyranny; yet, I was pas- 
sionately attached to my friends, and as long as 
they did not cross my imperious will I got on 
nicely with them. 

‘‘Thus I grew to womanhood. Chance threw 
me into the society of a young lawyer of distin- 
guished abilities, who had begun what was pre- 
dicted to be a brilliant career. I soon learned 
to love him with all the depth of my passionate 
and impulsive nature; and was wild with joy, 
when one day he came to me, and in eloquent 
language, told me how long and devotedly he 
had loved me, and asked me to be his wife. 

‘‘We were married. If I occasionally felt a 
twinge of distrust of my own qualifications for a 
wife, I soon silenced it with the argument that 
my love was strong enough to make up forall 
deficiencies. 

‘‘My husband was all that was good, and 
noble, and generous. I was often passionate 
and unreasonable. But he would take me to his 


bling. She used to call for pen and paper, and $ bosom, kiss me so tenderly, and say so gently, 
as she would be very quiet with them, I used to$*You must subdue this unhappy temper, Aggy. 
give them to her. She would write over several } It is making you miserable.’ 
sheets, and then destroy them. That is prob- $ “Then when he was gone, I would fly to my 
ably o.1 of them—of no consequence I pre- § chamber, lock the door, and give myself up 
sume,” s ‘d the woman. $to an uncontrollable fit of weeping for very 
I asked if I might retain it. 3 shame. 
“Why, yes, if you wish to,” she replied. $ ‘We had been married about a year. One 
I hid it away in my bosom, and we svon left } evening (would God I could blot from the record 
the premises. i of time that fatal night! but it lives like a hissing 
‘Wha: could you possibly want of that crazy } fiery serpent in my memory, and has doomed me 
woman’s s*ribbling?” my companion asked, as } to utter despair in this world, and I fear for the 
we left the building. next!) my husband did not return at the usual 
“I fancy there is something here worth pre- hour. I watched long at my accustomed place, 
serving,” I replied. ‘Let us examine it.” at the parlor window. His slippers and dress- 
As we rode homeward, I read it aloud to my ; ing-gown were warming by the grate, and every- 
friend. It was written in a trembling hand, and } thing was in readiness for him; but he did not 
read as follows: $come. Twilight deepened into darkness, and I 
“I was the only and idolized daughter of {began to grow uneasy. All my selfish feelings 
seein” nine I possessed a haughty and} were roused, and I felt myself sorely grieved. 
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jo hour more, yet he came not. I paced up ; the decanter and the glasses. Then with trem- 
spd down the floor in a fit of impatience. A ; bling hands I brought a deadly opiate, the nature 
ring at the door. I waited to hear his step upon $ of which I well knew. The first effect it pro- 
the stair; but it was a lighter step than his, ac- : duced was a deep sleep, which in a few hours 
companied by the rustling of silk. Nellie B——,, } terminated in the still slumber of death. I filled 
sn intimate friend, bounded in. She was dressed ; the glasses, and into one I dropped the drug. 
forthe opera. She said their carriage waited at : All was done with rapidity, lest my resolution 
the door for myself and Ernest. I told her Ernest ; should fail me. 
bed not yet returned from his office, and I could $ ‘When all was ready I paced up and down 
not go. She looked disappointed. A sudden : the room, nursing the fires which raged within 
thought seized me Would it not be capital re- ; my bosom, by recounting to myself the wrong I 
venge for his neglect of me, to find the parlor de- 3 had suffered. I pictured to myself my idolized 
srted when he came? I went to the opera. We: husband lying still and cold before me, and I 
were scarcely seated in our box when a party $ fell into a passionate fit of weeping. Then I 
eatered a box opposite. The blood rushed back $ drew another picture, I saw him drawn from me 
tomy heart, and my pulse stood still as I recog- : giving his love to another. I thought of all the 
nized Ernest, my Ernest, my husband, and lean- § agony I had suffered that night, and imagined 
ing upon his arm one of the most beautiful young 3 how much deeper would be my wrong if I spared 
creatures my eyes ever beheld. This was my : him. At that moment I heard his night-key in 
frst impression, for there quickly followed so ; the latch, and he soon entered the room. I stood 
deadly and jealous a hatred as made her look § in the recess of the window, where he did not at 
positively ugly. I quickly drew down my veil} first observe me. The wine first attracted his 
that my husband might not discover me, and } attention, the fatal glass. I saw him lift it to 
from my concealment I watched them with glar- ; his lips, drain its contents, and I fell fainting to 
ing eyes. I heard nothing, saw nothing else; 3 the floor. 
and once when rallied by my companions, I re-$ ‘I knew no more for several hours. When I 
plied that I was not well, and begged to be left $ rallied I was lying upon the sofa; the lamp was 
to myself. burning dimly—an easy-chair was wheeled to 
“Then with the fierceness of a tiger fearful of } my side, and in it I saw the form of my husband. 
losing his prey, I turned my eyes toward my 3 I sprang quickly up. The drug was doing its 
husband and his ‘guilty paramour.’ She seemed 3 work. He was in a heavy slumber, and already 
to be enjoying the performance intensely, but he 3 his breath came thicker and shorter, and his 
seemed to see nothing but her. His head was } pulse beat but faintly. 
bowed toward her, and she would occasionally} ‘My anger had passed away, and all that wild, 
lift her eyes to his face. Then I saw him smile, $ worshipping love which I had cherished toward 
(just as he had smiled upon me a thousand times) } my husband came rushing back upon my heart. 
while he bent still lower over her with renewed ? I chafed his hands, I kissed his lips, I strove to 
devotion. $ rouse him, but all in vain. Again I paced up 
o‘Each movement was like a red hot dagger : and down the floor, but oh! what different emo- 
Piercing my heart. I know not what demon : tions possessed me now. 
Possessed me, I think I must have been mad} ‘*A little folded paper which I had not before 
when I vowed a terrible revenge. *T'were better § noticed, and lying upon the table caught my eye. 
I reasoned that he should die while yet there ex- { Scarcely knowing or caring what I did, I took it 
isted in his heart a spark of love for me, than to} up and opened it. I saw it was in the hand- 
me him little by little drawn away by this syren, $ writing of my husband, and I eagerly read its 
til Perhaps I should be utterly deserted, and left : contents. Great God of heaven! What had I 
with all my blind love eating away my heart-: done? It was a note which Ernest had sent me, 
strings like a consuming fire. $and which did not arrive till after I had gone 
“At my request we left the opera at an early $ out. It ran as follows: 
me and with a terrible purpose I entered my § ««*Excuse me, Aggy dear, from coming home 
wwe But what was that home now to me?;totea. My sister, of whom I spoke to you this 
pr v4 that had brightened it was no longer : morning, has come home, and has sent for me to 
* Some demon furnished me with resolu- come to her. If she is not too weary, I will take 





= “ execute my desperate purpose. 3 you both to the opera this evening, and will call 

P Pb been our custom to sometimes drink } for you at eight. Your loving HusBanp.’ 

y of sweet wine of an evening when we} ‘Now, for the first time, I remembered that 
trealone I drew the table to the fire, brought ‘he had told me in the morning that an only sister 
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of his, who had been absent several years, was § 
expected home that day. His parents resided in 
another part of the city. ‘He would call for me 
at eight.’ I had gone out earlier, and probably 
by some carelessness of the carrier, the note had 
not arrived before that time. I afterward learned 
that he did call for me, and being told that I had 
gone to the opera with some friends, and probably 
had not received his note, he proceeded to that 
place with his sister, hoping to find me there. 

“A wild hope that he might yet be roused 
seized me, and I sprang to his side. But alas! 
too late! He had ceased to breathe! 

“Oh! heaven of heavens! what evil had my 
blind, passionate temper wrought me and mine. 
Again I became insensible. 

‘<I opened my eyes. Loving, tear-stained faces $ 
bent over me. A soft hand was gently stroking 3 
my temples, and I gazed into the face of that 
gentle sister, whom I had never seen save upon 
that fatal night. She kissed me and whispered, § 

“*Dear Aggy, you are the greatest sufferer of 3 
us all.’ 

‘I was told that I was found in the morning 
ny the servant, lying upon the floor insensible; 
and my husband reclined in his chair, dead! 

‘‘It seemed that suspicion had not rested upon 
myself. The coroner was called, and his verdict, 
‘Died by the visitation of God,’ was rendered. 

“Heaven only knows how I loathed and hated } 
myself. I longed to confess the truth, but for $ 
the sake of others, forbore to reveal what would 
have brought upon the family deep disgrace and 
additional grief. A long illness followed, and my 
reason reeled. I was carried back to my parents. } 
I could not remain in the house which had been 
the scene of my sin and my punishment. 

“Years passed. I grew no better, but was 
still trembling upon the verge of insanity, yet $ 
retaining sufficient reason to distinctly remember 
my sorrow, and to understand what was passing 3 
around me. What was perhaps strange, I was | 
conscious of my mental condition. 

“Years passed, and my parents both died. 
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me too great a trouble, and under pretence of 


solicitude for my recovery, he placed me in the 
insane asylum. I knew that it was only to ge 
me out of his way, that he might have no hing. 
rance to possessing himself of my large fortune 
But I did not object. I felt I deserved all, 

‘“‘Twelve years have I spent in this retres, 
Every one has been extremely kind to me. Duy. 
ing that time I have never seen my uncle, It is 
almost over, I feel that I shall soon follow to that 
dark bourne where in my frenzy I sent my noble 
husband nearly twenty years ago. I have real 
my Bible, I have tried to pray. 

“They will take my cold remains, and with 
great show of grief bury me. But they will lay 


$ me by the side of my too deeply idolized Ernee, 


and that is all I ask. 

‘Several times have I written out this history, 
and as often destroyed it. Should this find its 
way to the world, let others be admonished by 
what I have suffered to beware of imitating my 
faults. Let parents teach their children to con- 
trol their passions. 

“I have never heard from my husband’s rehs- 
tives since I went home to my parents. If they 
should live to hear my confession, will they not 
pity while they justly condemn me?” 

I folded the paper, and changing our course 
we drove back to the asylum, The uncle had 
arrived, and was preparing to remove the body 
to his home. 4s his niece had predicted he was 
making a great show of grief. 

T asked where she was to be buried? 

‘« By the side of her husband, madam, in — 
Cemetery,” he replied. ‘She has not had her 
reason since his sudden death twenty years ago.” 

A few months since I visited —— Cemetery. 
I found their graves. A costly monument marks 
the spot. The uncle is living in possessions! 
his niece’s wealth, and is seemingly prosperous. 
I have never made known to any one the exist- 
ence of the paper in my possession. I have 


$ learned that the family of Ernest are all dead. 


The dear friend who shared with me the knov- 


was placed in the care of an uncle, who was my { ledge of Aggy’s confession, also lies ‘‘beneat) 
only natural guardian. From him I had inherited ; the sod of the valley.” 


the selfish passion which had been my ruin. 


Hoping that it may serve as a warning to s9m¢ 


“For a time I lived in his house, but he found > who may read it, I give this history to the world. 





JENNIE. 


BY REV. 8. HERBERT LANCEY. 


Caut her not back! 
We know that she is singing 
Where anthems loud are ringing, 


To God the king of kings! 
There our dear Jennie sings, 
Call her not back! 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


: I was still sitting. He rang the bell, and, throw- 


Irett myself relieved of a most disagreeable ’ ing his whip, cap, gloves, &c., to the waiter who 
duty, which had been pressing upon me for some g entered, directed him to bring wine. I approached 
time, though certainly placed in a very unplea-{ him. 


sant position. Loving Wolfgang and Regina } 
slmost with equal affection, and loving none} 
others in the world but them, I wished their $ 
happiness above all things. Could their union § 
have seemed likely to secure their felicity, 13 
should have desired it more than any other 
event. But, from all I had seen and heard, 13 
feared that it would end in misery to both; : 
therefore I had sought to serve them best by ; 
attempting to break it off, and I had attained no : 
better end than to deeply offend both my friend $ 
and sister. One lesson I learned, that it is use- : 
less and absurd to interfere between lovers who : 
really love each other. I determined, however, $ 
to tell Wolfgang all I had said to Regina. 13 
could not conceal this from him, for I could not 3 
have anything approximating toward a treachery i 
upon my conscience. 


‘«Wallraven!” 
“Well!” 
‘«‘T have something offensive to say to you!” 


‘‘Out with it, man! 
71? 


“‘You will be angry! 
“If I am, I shall knock you down first and 


forgive you afterward.” 


«That will be Christian, but dangerous. You 


S are engaged to my sister.” 


‘¢How do you know that?” 
«She told me.” 
‘*Well, what then? you told me to win her if 


I could.” 


“Yes; but si 

‘*Well!” 

“Circumstances have transpired since then—” 
“You made no allowance for circumstances.” 
“T was wrong—hasty—very indiscreet!” 
“Ah! well! ‘circumstances have transpired!’ 


fal cogitations, and mechanically, as a matter of $ To what ‘circumstances’ do you allude?” 
‘“‘Among other things—the events of a night 
3 at Hickory Hall!” 

Wallraven grew very pale, but commanded 
with Regina on his arm, and they took their é himself. 


The dinner bell rang in the midst of my pain- | 
3 


habit, I sauntered down into the dining-room, : 
and took my seat at the table. 
Soon the door opened, and Wallraven entered 3 


places, which were first and second above mine, 
Regina sitting between me and Wolfgang. 

By nothing on Regina's fair, frosty brow, or 
in her usually calm, cold manner, could I per- 


‘ 
‘ 
s 
> 
s 
N 
s 
s 
s 
s 
N 
; . . $ 
celve whether she were still angry with me. 


“Will you relate to me those events?” he 


asked, in a constrained voice. 


” 


“Certainly,” replied I, and detailed to him 


the occurrences of my first night at Hickory 
< Hall. 


To my surprise, he looked iyfinitely re- 


Wolfgang looked black as the muzzle of a$ lieved, though the laugh was unnatural with 
loaded cannon; but whether with anger, gloom, } which he said, 


or both, I could not tell. 


‘You cannot believe it possible that the turtle 


After dinner, a pair of horses were brought $ soup and deviled partridges gave you a horrible 
around, and Wallraven invited Regina to ride, ¢ nightmare, can you?” 


‘o which she assented, and I was left to my own $ 
unpleasant company and thoughts for the rest ; 


of the afternoon. 


‘No, truly, I cannot. What I saw was real!” 
‘“‘Fairfield, when next you visit Hickory Hall, 


S look into the library, and on the third shelf in 


Very late in the afternoon they returned. Re- $ the second arch, on the right hand of the chim- 

fas went to her chamber to change her riding- $ ney-piece, you will find Sir Walter Scott’s com- 

abit, and Wallraven came into our parlor, where $ plete works. Select from among them his volume 
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POO LILIN Ry, 
on Demonology, and read it with attention. I { in Paris—from what I suppose—nay, T hope— 


think it will do you good,” said he, with a calm, § may never know.” 
deliberate manner. : ‘Yes, you will know, some day, when | can 
“What I was about to say to you, Wolfgang, ’ tell you my humiliating secret proudly! They 
was this: I felt it to be my duty to my sister to $ you shall know!” 
inform her of all I know of your history, as well: ‘God grant that you may be able to do £0, 
as to hint to her all I suspect!” And I looked, } Wolfgang, my brother!” 
expecting him to explode. He was quiet as a} Regina at this moment entered the room, every 
bombshell untouched. $sign of displeasure vanished from her radiant 
“Ah! you told her?” : brow. 
“Yes,” 4 I made no farther opposition. I crushed down 
**Well?” 3 in the bottom of my heart my foreboding fears, 
‘Well, Wallraven, I implored her, as she; and tried to hope. Now that it was useless to 
valued her happiness, not to risk it by marrying } $look on the dark side, I turned resolutely to 
you. I used every argument and entreaty in ; the bright one, which was really very bright, 
my power to enforce or persuade her to break $ $ Wolfgang—young, handsome, talented, accom- 
with you ” ; plished and wealthy—the distinguished graduate 
*« And the result——_” : $ of the University, now radiant with the glory of 
“Was utterly unsuccessful.” his recent collegiate honors, adoring my sister 
**No more than that?” N and adored by her. Yes! I would look only on 
‘‘Yes! much more! I was totally defeated, S this side of the picture, where all was brilliant! 
routed, blasted by the lightning of her angry ’ 3 The next day we received a visit from Bishop 
scorn, and I wonder that a bit of me is left to 3 L——, under whose care Regina had traveled 
tell the tale!” : 3: North. He condoled with us upon our misfor- 
*¢Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha! I knew it!” tune when he came, but congratulated us upon 
“I said everything I could say to your injury, 3 our firmness and gayety when he went away. 
Wolfgang, and, having done so, I come to tell § I promised to return his call; and accordingly 
you of it—not in defiance, but in frankness.” $ upon the second day I did so, and took that op- 
“God bless you, Fairfield! there! I believe § ’ portunity of informing him of my sister's con- 
that is the first time in all my life, at least since $ ‘templated marriage with Wolfgang Wallraven, 
my angel mother went to heaven, that I have} and of unfolding to him my desire to enter a 
prayed! but happy love makes one grateful and ; course of theological reading for the purpose of 
devout. God bless you, Fairfield, for you were 3 taking holy orders. I told him how long this 
true to your sister, to my bride! my idolized ; had been on my mind, how long, even before I 
Regina! You were right to tell her all you dreamed of a possible loss of fortune. 
knew, which was—nothing; and all you sus- He highly approved my design, and placed his 
pect, which was—something less! But, Fair-} library at my service, inviting me at the same 
field, my dear fellow, having made up my own time to return with him to the South, and take 
mind to marry her, it is quite settled! Let your } up my abode for the present at his house. 
conscience rest, for you cannot help it! Whats There were many reasons why I should feel no 
is your eloquence to mine, when I love her? $ ; : scruple in accepting the assistance of the vener- 
What is the power of all men and devils over $ Sable old man. He had in his youth been in- 
her, compared to mine, when she loves me? It : debted to my grandfather for his own education, 
is settled. All earth and hell could not part us ‘and subsequent establishment in the church in 
now! It is settled. I wrote to my father this; which he had risen to such high honor. Nov, 
noon. I shall take my wife to Paris imme- : in his age, he had wealth, a large house, an ex- 
diately after our marriage. I intend to make } tensive library, and but a small family, consist- 
our home there for many, many years—perhaps ; Sing of his wife, one son, and a daughter. He 
forever! France is really the only half civilized 3} seemed very anxious to assist me, and soon over 
country in this barbarous world! Paris, only, is $ ruled my faint objections. 
really enlightened! or, beginning to be. Yes! § S I told him, however, that it would be impossi- 
Paris shall be our home. Go with us, Fairfield, $ : S ble for me to return with him, or go South at all, 
will you not?” N until after my sister’s marriage, when I promised 
“No! to that modern Sodom I will never go! $ to do so. 
You, Wallraven, if I know you, will never like as $ When I returned, I found that Wallraven and 
place where the sanctity of home and hearth is : : ’ Regina had walked out together. They did not 
unknown! You will be only, at best, a refugee $ return until the dinner hour. 


& 
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I pass over two weeks, the mornings of which : glad that she is dowerless. I would confer 

vere spent in walking, or riding out, or reading, } everything upon my bride; receive nothing from 

music or conversation, at home; and the eyen-% her but her love, and still be her debtor, and 

ings, in attending lectures and concerts abroad, 3 stili tremble for——oh, God!” he ejaculated, 
or in some social pastime in our own parlor. > abruptly pausing. 

Regina was proudly, though bashfully, joyous. ‘Regina herself, for the reason that she brings 





< 
Wallraven exhibited a haughty and happy } you no property, will object to receiving this 


self-consciousness, that became him greatly. } munificent settlement.” 
Every day his step was more stately and elastic, ; ‘“‘She must not! It is the time-honored cus- 
his eye more steady and commanding. The reg- 2 tom of our family. It has always been the rule 
nant spirit was assuredly triumphant now! ; of the Wallravens to settle that dower upon the 
At the end of two weeks, early one morning, j lady whom their heir should select as a bride, 
he entered my chamber and laid before me two ; and who should respond to his love. Her fasti- 
papers, indicating the one that I should read first. é diousness must make her no exception to this 
That was a letter from his father, Mr. Wall- rule. Indeed, her refined delicacy and pure, 
raven, giving consent to his marriage, and filled 3 high pride will prevent her seeing the matter as 
with affectionate expressions of regard for his’ youdo, She will not for a moment degrade her 
bride, and earnest prayers for the happiness of } sentiments by mixing them up with these sub- 
both, regretting that his infirmities must prevent ; jects!” 
his traveling North to be present at their mar-; It was thus that the wayward and erring, but 
riage, and pressing Wolfgang to bring his wife to} generous fellow ever deified even the greatest 
Hickory Hall immediately after the ceremony. : faults of his betrothed. I felt, when he spoke, 
His letter ended with a message of affection and ; that, with all his eccentricities, he was so much 
esteem for myself, a fervent tender of service, } better than Regina as to be utterly blind to one 
and an invitation to accompany my sister and : thing which was quite apparent to me: namely, 
her husband to Virginia. The letter was like; that as some diseases infect the whole physicial 
the old gentleman himself, full of delicate bene- $ system, so pride pervaded the whole mental and 
ficence, exalted love and magnanimity, yet; moral being of Regina Fairfield. Pride was the 
through all betraying an undertone of sadness, ; life of her love for Wallraven. Had not Wolf- 
solemnity, almost gloom. I was deeply affected : gang Wallraven been the eldest son and heir of 
on reading it. San ancient and immensely wealthy Virginia 
Wolfgang slipped it from my hand, and placed g family, living in her own old ancestral neigh- 
the other paper before me. 3} borhood—had he not been singularly handsome 
This was the attested copy of a deed settling ; in person, graceful and dignified in manners, 
one hundred thousand dollars on Regina Fair- } brilliant and profound in conversation, and en- 
field. I read this twice, or thrice, before I looked 3 dowed with genius that gave promise of an illus- 
up to see Wallraven leaning over my chair with ; trious career—he never could have made so deep 
in expression of generous satisfaction. {an impression upon Regina Fairfield’s imagina- 
“Why, what is the meaning of this, Wall-$ tion and heart. 
riven?” inquired I, with the feeling and the: While seeing this, I saw in every glance, tone, 
tone of embarrassment. s and gesture, of Wolfgang, that he must have 
“It means to express my own and my father’s } worshipped her under any circumstances. How 
deep sense of the high honor Miss Fairfield con- } passionately fond of her he was! How entirely 
fers upon us in bestowing her hand on me!” he 3 devoted to her service! How patient—he, the 
replied, in a sad, earnest, and somewhat bitter ; willful, haughty, sarcastic Wolfgang—how pa- 
tone, tient of her arrogance, her cold exactions! It 
“But this is wrong, utterly wrong, Wallraven. } always seemed to me that my beloved Regina 
Regina’s whole fortune now does not amount } walked in the moral illusion in which she had 
‘ more than three thousand dollars—a sum ; been brought up, as-if the world had been 
‘careely sufficient to provide the trousseau of a {created for her use and the people for her ser- 
Wallraven bride. If you will have her, in the} vice. She accepted the most arduous and un- 
mime of heaven take her; but do not think of 3 remitting attention, and even the munificent 
siring #0 much where nothing is given in re- ; marriage settlement, with such real and sove- 
= treign nonchalance, as such a mere matter of 
“She gives me her priceless self,” he an- ‘ course, deserving neither acknowledgment, grati-- 
‘wered, almost mournfully; then, after a short } tude, nor remembrance. And this regal indif- 


pause, added, “I am glad that it is so. I am! ference, which would have grieved me deeply, 
Vou. XXXIII.—22 
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had I been in Wallraven’s place, never affected 3 be present at his marriage, fnqjuiving of me: win 
him in the least. 3 much interest, how I supposed Miss Fairfield 
wee : would like Constantia. 
CHAPTER NINTH. 2 I told him what I thought, namely—that Re- 
$ gina could not fail to admire and love Miss Wall. 
THE VICTIM BBIDE. 3 raven. 
“A dream is on my soul! ’ He seemed pleased, and then I reminded him 

As in delighted isons. ro meee seid of an engagement he had made to ride with me 

Of » dread chasm!”—Hrmay's Vrsrens or Patrsuo. that afternoon. He smiled mournfully—said 

. Tnerr marriage day was at length fixed for 3 S that it had escaped his memory, but that he 
the next Thursday fortnight. Bishop L—— } would soon be ready. 
was to perform the ceremony, immediately after § From this time it was evident Wallraven’s 
which we were to set out for Hickory Hall. cheerfulness was gone. He had apparently pur- 

Wallraven had intended to go immediately to $ chased peace with his bride at a very dear and 
Paris, but Regina had expressed her will, that} dangerous rate. His gloom deepened day by 

they should, according to the wish of the old 3 day, or was varied only by fitful flashes of false 
gentleman and the time-honored custom of Vir- 3 gayety, or spasms of sharp anxiety. These evil 
ginia, spend the honeymoon in retirement, at : symptoms, however, were never betrayed except 
the patrimonial house of the bridegroom, Hickory : in the absence of Regina. In her presence he 
Hall. ; would always resolutely command himself, and 

Wallraven hesitated, looked disturbed, made—I 3 act a gay tranquillity which was far from his 
know not what sort of excuse for opposing this $ real state of feeling. I do not know whether 
plan. ; Regina penetrated his mask or not. If so, she 

Regina good-humoredly persisted in her pur- } never permitted me to see that she did. 
pose. She was certainly very much pleased with the 

Wallraven expostulated seriously. prospect of going to Hickory Hall, and of having 

Regina was charmingly immovable. Constantia Wallraven for a bridesmaid and a 

For the first time in their lives, Wallraven de-{ travelling companion. Smiling, she said to me 
cidedly vetoed her will, and gave it his final de- one day, 
termination, for reasons of the utmost moment, $ : “Do you know, Ferdinand, what makes me s0 
to proceed to Paris. Wolfgang gave this decision $ : wicked about this matter of going to Hickory 
in a firm, grave, though affectionate tone; but } 3 Hall? It is to see that fine old Virginia gentle- 
Regina became extremely offended. Finally— man, whom I shall love as a father, and whose 

Wallraven bowed his will to hers, and retired $ : love I wish to win. I cannot bear the idea of going 
to his chamber with a gloomy brow, to write and $ to France without ever setting eyes upon him 
accept his father’s invitation, and prepare them $ $ whom I love to regard as a second father. I do 
to receive us. not care if the old Hall is tumbling down! There 

Wolfgang remained in his room all the fore- 3 is a certain prestige of old respectability about 
noon; and so, when I wished to speak to him— 3 that dilapidated building, which does not always 
thinking that he had surely long finished his $ : surround a smart- ay new tenement, however 
letter—I went to his door, and, according to our } § large and costly.” 
usual familiar and unceremonious habit with § : Then turning to Wallraven, she said, 
each other, without rapping, entered his room. : «Such an absurd mistake of your highness, my 

He was 80 closely engaged in writing—so ab- $ Black Prince! that of supposing that I should be 
sorbed, in fact—that he did not perceive my en- ; shocked at the worn appearance of the old 
trance until I had approached the side of his } house!” 
chair, and had involuntarily seen that he had} The day previous to her wedding-day she came 
reached the fifth page of a foolscap letter. : Sinto my room. Smiling and sinking softly in 8 

I spoke to him. ¢ chair at my side, she said, 

He started, thrust the letter into his writing- i “Oh! Ferdinand, I am so well pleased. Well 
desk, and turned around. He looked paler, } gang has a letter from his father, and now itis 
more gloomy, than I had seen him look for six g certain that Miss Wallraven will be with us this 
months, or more. } evening, and attended by—whom do you sup 

He told me that, in consequence of the change} pose? her twin brother, Constant, W olgang'® 
of plan, by which we were to go to Hickory Hall, $ younger brother! You never told me of him! 
instead of abroad, he had written, among other{ ‘I knew nothing about him! What a queer, 
things, for his sister Constantia to come on and? silent fellow your parti is, Regina! 1 wonder 
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how many other brothers and sisters, aunts, } out of it a world of harmony, beauty and 
uncles and cousins are to turn up!” $ strength. Withal, there was an expression of 
“Qh, none! This Constant, who is a year 3 frankness, good humor, and health of mind and 
younger than Wolfgang, has been for twelve ; body, on his handsome face, which testified that 
months travelling in Europe, and has recently } the transforming power, whatever it had been, 
returned.” $ had not crushed but disciplined him. Only by 
«Ah! and they come this evening?” ; the perfect repose, perfect harmony of these an- 
“Yes! Ah, Ferdinand! TI shall have a sister, } tipathetic elements of character betrayed in his 
Ido not care for Constant much. I do not care : features and complexion, could one judge of the 
for the brother I shall gain, for I have already § pre-existence of a disciplining experience. One 
one dear brother; but I care very much for the § saw in him now a man who, though still quite 
father and the sister I shall have. I have been ¢ young, had gained the great victory of his life; 
lonely, Ferdinand. I have borne within my $ whose manner of existence and work was hence- 
bosom a cold heart, because I have had no$ forth defined, laid out, and well understood. 
mother or sister to keep it warm. For some’ I felt instinctively a high respect for, and a 
reason or other, I never formed a female friend- : strong attraction to Constant Wallraven, as to a 
ship in my life. I never could bring myself to ; soul more exalted than my own. 
make advances to other young ladies, and some- ’ Constantia was the same dark, majestic, 
thing within me repelled others from making $ superbly beautiful woman I had seen her by 
advances tome. I have, with all my independ-} night at Hickory Hall. Ido not know that my 
ence, needed that sisterly relation. Generally, ; artist taste was ever so highly gratified as by 
Ihave been cold and strong enough; yet some- { comparing these two young girls, Constantia and 
times I have felt myself suddenly droop, with an ; Regina, both so perfectly beautiful, yet so oppo- 
utter weakness, for the want of some gentle: site in their forms, features, and complexion; 
woman friend whom I could love, whom I could 3 yes, and style—though both were of the queenly 
trust. Now, in the failure of a sister of my own, 3 order. Constantia’s was a natural dignity, Re- 
my husband’s sister will become inexpressibly { gina’s a conventional stateliness. Upon the 
dear to me; at least, I feel as if it would be so. 3 whole, we were all pleased with each other, and 
‘think it will be her own fault if it be not so.” it was on the stroke of twelve before we parted 
I wondered to hear Regina speak so. It was 3 for the night. 
the first glimpse, with one exception, that I had Once or twice I had observed an unwonted 
ever had of the heart within her cold bosom. 3 thoughtfulness upon the usually clear, open 
Yes, I wondered, until I remembered that under 3 countenance of my sister; but that was so 
the snow of earliest spring the grain still germi- 3 natural under the circumstances, that it made 
nates unseen in the warm and genial soil. no impression upon my mind. When I had 
That evening, according to appointment, Mr. 3 retired to my room, however, and before I had 
and Miss Wallraven arrived. time to begin to take off my dress, I heard a tap 
In the bustle of their arrival, I had little} at my room door, and, thinking that it was of 
opportunity of making observations. course Wolfgang, I bade him come in. The door 
After supper, however, when we were all—the $ opened, and my sister entered, and sunk softly 
three Wallravens, Regina and myself—assembled down in her usual seat, near my dressing-table. 
in our parlor, I had every facility for studying } F looked at her inquiringly, anxiously. The 
my Prospective relatives. stately gayety which had distinguished her all 
First, I saw that Regina was more than satis-$ the afternoon and evening had quite gone, and 
fied with the new brother and sister. the thoughtfulness that had once or twice, cloud- 
Constant Wallraven was nearly the fac simile $ like, flitted past the sunshiny snow of her coun- 
of Wolfgang—the same tall, slight, elegant ¢ tenance, was now settled into a profound gloom. 
figure, the same haughty set of the head, the ‘“‘My dear Regina, you look so grave! but 
same light-grey blazing eyes, the same wilder- $ then this is a serious time to you!” 
hess of slightly curling, silky, black hair, jet} To my astonishment, she burst into tears, and 
black eyebrows, and long, black lashes. But he 3 dropped her head upon my dressing-table. 
looked stronger, older, and more settled than$ ‘Regina! my dear sister, what is this? Tell 
Wolfgang. He looked asif at some time not far $ me.” But she sobbed on. 
distant in the past, he had been just such a} “Regina, you alarm and distress me! What 
chaotic assemblage of discordant elements as; is this?” 
Wolfgang now was; and as if some mighty But she sobbed on, and I sat down by her side, 
Power had forcibly subdued the chaos, bringing ‘took her hand and pressed it. while I waited 
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silently for her to tell me the subject of her grief. 
When her fit of weeping had expended itself, she 
lifted up her head, dried her eyes, and, after 
remaining silent and still for a little while, she 
said, 

“You think me now sentimental, maudlin, 
sickening. I feel that you do. I am not that. 
I never was so. You ought to know it.” 

“I do know it, my dearest sister; and senti- 
mentality is the last fault I should suspect you 
of. I know that you are strong, cool, and 
spirited—therefore I have been the more sur- 
prised and distressed at your tears this night. 
I know that it is natural—nay, generally inevi- 
table—that a girl should drop some—not very 


She did not reply; but remained in my lap 
with her arms thrown up over my shoulders, and 
her face over my bosom. 

I spoke again. 

‘You have apparently less to alloy your hap. 
piness than almost any other bride. You haye 
less to regret and more to hope for. You leave 
no dear, familiar home, no honored father, no be- 
loved mother, no dear sister—wherefore should 
you grieve?” 

“I leave you, my dearest brother! I leave 
you, the sole remnant of our family circle! | 
leave you, who stood to me for father, mother, 
sister, home!” 

: Yet leaving me, dearest Regina, should not 





bitter—tears on bidding good-bye to her maiden $ cost youa sigh! nay, it will not! Dearly as we 
life and liberty; but I had scarcely expected to { have ever loved each other, we have not been 
see you do so, inasmuch as you have less to $ together much; therefore you will still remember 
regret, and more to hope for, than most young : and love me, without throwing away a sigh upon 
ladies similarly situated—nevertheless, I suppose { my absence.” 
these ‘natural tears’ must fall!” said I, gently! “Yes! so you have judged my heart! You 
caressing her. * have studied me so well!” she replied, almost 
She replied mockingly, ‘bitterly. ‘‘The one thing I looked forward to in 
‘Ah! it is quite proper for a bride to weep, ; life was a re-union with my only brother, Ferdi- 
then? Like the ring and the white kid gloves, } nand—and you know it was the main topic of all 
it is an indispensable ingredient in the wedding $ my letters; yet now you judge me able to part 
dish? It is understood and expected of us, in $ with you for a long, indefinite time—perhaps 


short—and people would be shocked and disap- : forever—without pain!” 


pointed if it were omitted.” S ‘At least, so I would have it, dearest sister. 

**Regina—-sister,”’ said I, tenderly. $I am not so selfish as to wish you to regret my 

‘Certainly! Half the trashy songs I learned : absence!” 
to sing at school were—not after my own taste, ‘But I should regret it! I shall regret it, if 
the martial—but such mawkish ditties as the : I cannot persuade you to go with us, as I hope 
‘Bride’s Adieu,’ &c.’’ % to do! as I must do!” 

‘‘Humph! Wolfgang’s queerities are certainly} <‘‘As you will not do! But it is not I for 
contagious; that I know of my own experience,” $ whom or by whom you sorrow now! Tell me, 
said I; and I dropped suddenly into a short ’ then, what it is, dearest sister, while it is yet not 
reverie upon the contagion of resemblance be-$ too late! To-morrow—yes! in seven hours from 
tween persons of no consanguinity who love each ; this—for it is now one o’clock—I shall have no 


other and are constantly associated. 

Feeling too deeply interested in my sister’s 
emotions to indulge, even for five minutes, in 
this tempting subject, I turned, stole my arm 
around her waist, and said, gently, 


‘‘Regina, my dearest sister, to-morrow I will $ 


scarcely have a right to do this;” and I gathered 
her to my bosom, and pressed my lips to hers, 
‘To-morrow, certainly, I shall have no right 
to question your happiness, or the state of your 
affections; do not, therefore, be proud or cold 
towards me, like your worse self; and do not be 
sarcastic, bitter, or satirical towards me, for that 
is not like yourself at all. That you have caught 
from Wolfgang; but, tell me, what has so deeply, 
strongly moved you this evening? It is not an 
imaginary grief, nor a real one, if slight, that 
could trouble you so much—what is it then?” 


$ right to ask you!” 

“I will tell you, then. My heart is dreadfully 
oppressed! Oh, how I do wish that I had s 
mother, an aunt, a married sister, & matronly 
friend —any wise gentlewoman, upon whose 
bosom I could lay my head as I lay it now on 
3 yours, and ask her in a whisper if upon the eve 
of her bridal day she was visited with such 
terrible forebodings as I am now—such anxie 
ties—such funereal presentiments!” 

‘How long has this been so with you, Re 
gina?” : 

“Oh! for days, or rather, for nights past—i2 
the day-time I have been amused, and forgetful; 
but at night, as soon as I get to sleep, I start 
from my first sleep in a sudden and terrible 
3 panic! just as a condemned criminal might sud- 
* denly be wakened out of deep, sweet sleep, with 
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the sudden recollection that he was shortly to be; ‘Do not marry him!” said I, earnestly. 
banged. To-morrow is my wedding-day; yet it ‘‘I must! The hand of fate is onme! I have 
terrifies me as though it was the day of my exe-$ no power to stop myself!” 
cution! Ido not believe Madame Roland and ‘*Then I can stop you! I can be stronger than 
the heroines of the Reign of Terror dreaded the ; fate! You shall not be married!” 
guillotine half as much as I dread the altar!” ‘But I will! Ilove him! If I had the power 
Gloomily as my sister spoke, or, perhaps, be- } I would tear out from my bosom that which oc- 
cause she did speak so gloomily of what appeared 3 casionally recoils from him, though it were one 
to me to be only considerable exaggeration of a} ventricle of my heart! It is half past one 
very natural feeling, for the life of me I could: o’clock; my marriage-day has come, dearest 
not help laughing, in which, to my surprise, I} brother; dearest, only brother! I only came in 
was joined by Regina, who raised her head from $ to kiss you.” 
its resting-place, and, arising from my lap, sat ‘*To give me an opportunity, for the last time, 
down beside me. of pressing my maiden sister to my bosom,” said 
“J would be an old maid, then, if I were you. $I, as I held her there. 
There is no law against it, and this is a free $. **Yes! and with no intention of afflicting you 
country!” said I. § with my equinoctial storms——” 
«I know it is foolish—this presentiment——” ** Your—what?” 
“Presentiment!* “My equinoctial storms—the clouds, the thun- 
“Yes, presentiment—this dark, uncertain, slip- $ der, lightning, and showers, that have marked 
pery, cold feeling of the precipice edge!” she re- } my approach to the line matrimonial!” And 
plied, gravely—her flush of mirth quite gone. $ dashing clouds and tears from her now sparkling 
“But this will pass away in a few days, Regina. ; face, she kissed me and vanished from the room. 
You love Wolfgang.” In the silence of the night, after she had left 
“Yes, and dread him more! Oh! listen, Fer- 3 the chamber, I heard the pattering of raindrops 
dinand! Listen, my dear brother! I will open ; against the windows. I went to them and looked 
my heart to you this first and last time! this ¢ out, and found the sky black and lowering with 
once! for to-morrow, as you say, you will have ; clouds, and the streets drenched with rain. I 
no right to inquire into the secrets of my bosom. ; turned away, and at last throwing off my clothes, 
I will have no right to communicate them to- : lay down to try tosleep. My spirits were heavily 
morrow; this would be an infringement of my $ oppressed. There is nothing more disheartening 
marriage vow; to-morrow, my oath of allegiance 3 than to feel some evil fate impending over those 
would make these confidences treachery. Listen 3 we love, and to know ourselves powerless to 
then! I do love Wolfgang quite as much as I am 3 avert it. However, wearied out, and lulled by 
capable of loving any one—almost as much as he; the sedative pattering of the raindrops, I fell 
loves me. I have loved him almost from the first } into a dreamless sleep, and slept till morning. 
evening of our meeting; but, since our engage- § It was a dark, drizzling, dull morning. At 
ment, lately—now listen! for, contradictory as } seven o’clock we met in the parlor, to go together 
what I am now about to tell you may appear, it} to church. We had ordered breakfast at eight. 
is nevertheless true—though inexplicable to me, ; The stage in which we had engaged places was 
as it may seem to you. Lately, as I said, while; to start at nine. Wallraven looked happy and— 
I am strongly attracted to Wolfgang, I am as 3 frightened, and seemed to strive for self-com- 
strongly repulsed! It is as if some principle in * mand, 
my being were powerfully drawn toward him, Regina’s countenance, like a spring. sky, 
while another principle was as powerfully re- : seemed all the brighter for her equinoctial 
pelled; or, as if some element in Wolfgang’s na- ; storm. She wore a beautiful dress of full white 
ture possesses for me irresistible fascination, } blonde over white ‘satin, with fine lace trim- 
While some other element affects me with dis- ; mings, and pearl bracelets and necklace on her 
gust—which fills me with remorse—which I} arms and neck, and a pearl bandeau turning 
endeavor to conquer—which I only succeed in} back her blonde hair, and fastening a large, 
concealing!” 3 floating, mist-like veil. Miss Wallraven was 
“You have succeeded in that! I never suf; attired in a somewhat similar style. Again I 
pected it!” ° was struck by the contrast presented by these 
“Thus, you see, my bosom is made thesbattle- {two young women—the blonde and the brunette 
field of warring emotions, and over all broodé this g —both so dazzling, beautiful, yet so unlike. 
presentiment, like the lowering black’tlouds 3 One, clear, bright, morning sunshine—the other, 
Some approaching and destructive storm!”  { resplendent starlight. 
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Verne 
We stepped into the carriage, and were driven; In approaching the mountains, and the old 


to the church. We found Bishop L—— punc- § neighborhood of the Northern Neck, first setiled 
tual, waiting for us. We ranged ourselves be-} by her ancestors, Regina became deeply inte. 
fore the altar, Constant and Constantia acting } rested in features of the landscape and the local 
as groomsman and bridesmaid, and I giving away $ history of the country. Upon reaching any high 
the bride. ; point on the road, she would order the carriage 
After the ceremony was over, we returned, ; to be stopped, and while she surveyed the ex. 
accompanied by Bishop L——, to breakfast, } tensive and varied landscape, with its far-apart 
and in an hour afterward, bidding adieu to our ; country-seats and farm-houses, surrounded with 
venerable friend, we took our seats in the stage } their little town-like groups of out-houses and 
and set out upon our journey to Virginia. The } negro quarters, and while she picked out with 
rain ceased and the sun shone out at noon. her quick and scrutinizing glances the oldest 
It had been arranged among us, as the season } homesteads of the old settlements, she would ask 
was very beautiful, and certain parts of the : of Constant Wallraven a score of questions about 
country through which our roads lay very pic- } their first proprietors. The public and private 
turesque, that we should travel leisurely, taking : history of many families she knew by fire-side 
a week for the journey. traditions, so as to recognize them as soon as 
At Washington we found the large family car- ; they were named, and look with another anda 
riage of the Wallravens, that had been sent to } deeper interest at the places of their habitation. 
meet us there, and that had been waiting for us On approaching, however, that grand pass of 
for several days. We remained in the city two ; the Blue Ridge, known as the Bear’s Walk, the 
days, to visit the Capitol, Navy Yard, Govern- : historical and traditional interest of the country 
ment Departments, &c., and the third day en- 3 gave place in her mind to a rapt enthusiasm, as 
tered the capacious and comfortable traveling } she gazed, silenced and transfixed with admira- 
carriage, and set off for the Blue Ridge and $ tion and awe, upon the sublime and even savage 
Hickory Hall. This journey, from Washington ; aspect of nature. 
to the Blue Ridge, was one of the most delight-} It was the fifth day of our journey that we 
ful journeys I ever took. Our carriage was not ; began to ascend the great pass of the Bear's 
only convenient, it was luxurious. We were $ Walk, from the highest point of which Regina 
attended by our own servants, took our own }-gained her first view of Hickory Hall, and saw 
route, and kept our own hours. We managed : it under the most favorable circumstances, and 
to be six days on a route that we might have ; in the most favorable light, namely: 
travelled in two. Sometimes, at sunrise, after} We had ridden slowly that day, only fifteen 
an early breakfast, we would leave the inn $ miles, and through the most sublime and beav- 
at which we had passed the night, and travel : tiful scenery in the world; and now, quite fresh, 
leisurely but twenty miles through some pic-{ we found ourselves, in the middle of a lovely 
turesque country, reach another quaint country $ summer afternoon, upon the summit of the moun- 
inn by noon, eat dinner, and, after an hour’s § tain-pass, and gazing down with delighted sur- 
repose, order saddle-horses, spend the afternoon $ prise upon a scene of almost ideal beauty, not to 
in excursions about the neighborhood, return to $ be equalled on earth. 
tea, and occupy the evening in conversation, or: I wondered at the enchanting transformation 
books and music, with which we were provided. 3 made by a different and more genial season, and 
We would sleep then, and the next morning re- 3 another and a brighter hour. The scene which 
sume our journey, which would be continued 3 on a dark, tempestuous winter night had seemed 
with some pleasant new variation. Miss Wall- : a Gehenna, a Hades, to me, now, in the light of a 
raven and myself were thrown very much to- , summer day, appeared a Happy Valley, Garden 
gether, and I found her mind and heart as rich $ of Eden—Elysium itself. 
and well cultivated as her person was beautiful: A ‘cup-shaped, small, and deep gre 
and her manners charming. I admired her with } shut in by a circle of high mountains. Deep in 
enthusiasm; yet, not for one moment was I in $ the bottom of this green vale, gem-like, was eet 
the slightest danger of falling in love with her, $ the old hall, where, in the beams of the evening 
even if there had not been something in her }€un, it glittered and flashed with the ruby lustre 
manner that politely kept me at a certain dis-} of long-exposed red sandstone; around it — 
tance. As for Regina and Wolfgang, they be- 3 greefimpastures, embossed with white flocks ¢ 
haved very much like any other bride and groom 3 she@p; beyond these waved yellow fields of gee, 
ypon their wedding journey—they seemed fond, } ti r the sickle; around them passed ¢ a 
ond shy, and tremulously happy. 3 of forest trees—behind which arose the cir 
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of intense blue mountains, with their summits; ‘‘My father thinks of selling the property.” 
against the transparent golden horizon. Through : “Of selling that Eden!” 

all ran the clear mountain stream, which, spring-} ‘‘Yes! and we all think it the best plan, under 
ing from a rock at our feet, and leaping down the } existing circumstances.” 

side of a precipice, glided, flashing in the sun,} The difficult descent of the precipice inter- 
through the midst of the beautiful vale. Over rupted further conversation. The road, how- 
all smiled the most radiant sky—shone the most } ever, was in its best condition, and in twenty 
splendid sun I had ever seen. wereedien we had reached the bottom, and soon 


“How beautiful! how beautiful! It is a ter- after drew up before the door of Hickory Hall. 
restrial Paradise!’ exclaimed Regina, with en-} Mr. Wallraven, with the same suit of black 
thusiasm. ‘‘But,” inquired she of Constant ; contrasting so strongly with his snow-white hair, 
Wallraven, while scrutinizing the old hall, ‘why } with the same venerable appearance, the same 
does not your father repair, or rather rebuild, $ social and stately bearing, advanced from the 
the old house 2” < hall to receive us. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





THE LEGEND OF EUSSENTHAL. 
BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Told their beads and masses chanted 
For the parting sinner’s soul. 

When bold Rudolph, outlawed chieftaia, 
Led his sacrilegious band, 

To despoil the convent’s treasures, 
And lay waste with sword and brand. 


Loxz1r in the silent valley 
Stands a convent’s ruined wall, 
Where once rose the lofty turrets 
Of monastic Eussenthal. 
Eussenthal, whose abbot hoary 
Once a princely name had worn, 
And o’er Palestine his banner 


: Vain the holy men’s endeavor 
In the holy wars had borne. 


The grim warriors to oppose, 
And o’er Eussenthal’s proud turrets 
Waved the banner of her foes. 


Till of fame and life grown weary 
He had sought the cloister’s shade, 

For a cowl and cassock bartered 
Plume and helmet, mail and blade. 


But ere rose that impious banner 
At the holy altar’s side, 
By stern Rudolph’s cruel falchion 
Had the grey-haired abbot died. 
And to where within the valley 
Spread a morass dark and wide, 
Bore the monks the golden organ, 
Sunk it in the turbid tide. 
Lonely in the quiet valley 
Stands the convent’s ruined wall, 
But not one of all its dwellers 
zre again saw Eussenthal. 


Left his vassals to another, 
To another left his hall, 
And with his o’erflowing coffers 
Dow’red monastic Eussenthal. 
Here too kings had brought their off rings 
Penance glad to Mary’s shrine, 
Pearls from ‘neath the waves of ocean, 
Gems from distant India’s mine— 
Till the priceless treasures hidden 
By the monk-knights of the vale, 
Seemed to wondering ears that heard it 
Like some o’erwrought fairy tale. 
But no treasure half so cherished— 
Shrine of saint or relic old, 
As the chapel’s deep-toned organ 
Formed of massive burnished gold. 


For in distant regions scattered 
Homeless wanderers one by one, 
Died the monk-knights of the valley 
Poor and friendless, sad and lone. 
But when seven years are numbered, 
Rising from its marshy tomb, 
Sounds the golden organ’s music 

On the solemn midnight gloom, 


When the morning anthem sounded, 
Or the vesper hymn was sung, 
Floating o’er the silent valley 
Its melodious measure rung— 
Till the pausing traveler listened, 
All his senses held in thrall 
By the solemn music pealing 
From the Convent Eussenthal. 
Fame the grey old convent’s story 
Bore to many a distant shore, 
Till were heard its organ’s praises 
Where remotest billows roar. 
Long within their peaceful cloister 
Had the grey robed friars old 
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Now its low, melodious breathings 
Softly float upon the gale, 

Now to mighty billows swelling 
Peal its tones along the vale. 


Werwewe nrree 


Then the peasants in the valley 
Pallid grow with fear and dread, 

Fer they know the vale is peopled 
With the spirits of the dead. 

And that through departing ages 
Still responsive to their call, 

Sounds the long lost golden organ 
Of monastic Eussenthal. 
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MY SISTER FLOSSY. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


THE sun was dropping his few remaining ; elbows upon the table, and her chin upon her 
arrows upon the blooming orchards and the $ hands, she gazed vacantly over to where I was 
fragrant meadows, as the old lumbering stage 3 lying. 
set me down at my uncle Abel’s. The latter, $ A beautiful face was hers; a face of softness 
with the old, familiar smile resting upon his and shadows, and expressively sweet. Her eyes 
broad face, met me at the gate. Aunt Rhoda were black and lustrous—just then tinged with 
was standing in the door-way, rubbing the crisp 3 a delicious melancholy; her hair was black and 
flour from her bare arms. : flossy, and in the abundance always observed in 

I felt tired and weary; the journey had been $ those having a forehead so broad and white as 
a long one—and as my eyes followed the stage } hers; her mouth was rather large, and her fea- 
toiling slowly up the hill, | became more con- 3 tures, on the whole, not entirely regular; and 
scious of the snail-like manner in which we yet there was a more than common beauty about 
must have progressed. After exchanging inci- ; her. 
dental inquiries with my aunt, I retired to the} My moving on the bed attracted her atten- 
room I usually occupied, with instructions to } tion—and rising, she came and looked down into 
the family not to awaken me. ; my face. 

When I reached my room, fatigued and weary: ‘You are Miss Alice, I suppose,” she said, in 
as I was, I could not refrain from gazing out of } a low, soft voice. 
the window upon the beautiful scenery. The: «Yes—but I never met you before,” I said, 
fields clothed in their softening verdure—the } sitting up on the bed. 
river gleaming here and there through the trees{ «We will be fast friends, notwithstanding, 
like a sheet of polished silver—the osage orange’ Alice. My name is Alice, too—Alice Robinson.” 
hedges rejoicing in their summer beauty—surely } ‘So!” I replied, smiling pleasantly, for how 
made a delightful view. The wind sighed softly } coukl I do otherwise when her bright eyes were 
through the groves of maple, or bore into the , dropping such sunshine down into my soul? 
room the clatter of the dilapidated mill; the} That is a coincidence, indeed; it may lead to 
cattle were coming up the winding lane; while $ some confusion.” 
among the hills skirting the landscape in the ; “Oh, no! They never call me Alice; they 
distance, the departing sunlight lay in broad, { call me Flossy—a kind of nick-name suggested 
golden patches, quivering and shifting as the} by my hair.” 
twilight shadows loomed up here and there. ; «And I shall call you ‘Flossy,’ too,” I said 

After contemplating the scenery for a few; “It is a very pretty name; you may well be 
minutes, I threw myself upon the bed and soon § proud of such a wealth of beautiful hair.” 
fell into a profound slumber. How long I slept : “I am not proud, though, Alice; if God has 
I cannot tell; but I was awakened by some one $ in any way blessed me above another, I am 
sobbing in the room. Glancing around, I be-< grateful—not vain. I am not proud enough for 
held a young girl lying upon her face on the 3 my own good, Alice. I shrink away too much 
adjoining bed. Her hair was floating negli- within myself, as it were.” 
gently over the pillows and the white counter-$ «I would rather have you diffident than vain, 
pane—and she seemed to be weeping bitterly. 3 Flossy; you do not depreciate yourself so much 

At length she arose, and drying her eyes, and 3 as to ignore your self-possession. You have 
pushing back her dark locks from her beautiful : the best of all self-possession—that of trusting, 
face, she came and sat down by the little stand 3 child-like innocence. We shall indeed be firm 
where the light was burning. A portable desk } friends, Flossy.” ; 
stood upon the table, with its materials dis- } ‘‘Thank you, Alice,” and the beautiful light 
played. She added a few lines to a letter she had { shining in her eyes seemed to say more than 
previously commenced—then folding it neatly $ her words. ‘I have been in the room for some 
up and directing it, she put back the materials} time—but I took good care not to waken 
and ay the little desk. Then resting her you.” 
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«That was kind in you, Flossy. I was very ; topped hills, its murmuring brooks and its dark- 
tired and weary.” : ling dells—but above all, for my sweet Flossy. 

“go I thought; neither will I awaken you: ‘‘Manythings you have told me are still fresh in 
erly in the morning—you know we room to- : my memory; I have treasured them as ‘apples of 
gether. I have quite a number of choice books, $ gold in pictures of silver.” The mystery of social 
Alice, which are at your disposal. Works upon 3 intercourse is indeed momentous and grand; the 
history, philosophy, and poetry; among the lat- N nerves of the universe of intelligence are strung 
ter, the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. } about us, and we touch them, turn as we will. 


Oh, she is such a grand writer! I never lie 
down at night in this quiet room, when the soft 
moonlight trembles on the floor, without repeat- 
ing the exquisite poem of ‘He Giveth His Be- 
loved Sleep!’ ”” 

I found the acquaintance of my new friend 
really worthy of cultivation. Her absence of 
sophistry, arrogance, and dissimulation, made 
her particularly attractive. Her fund of infor- 
mation was extensive—her views of life were 
unique and refreshing—her judgment was fault- 
less, and her conversation, while it was devoid 


You have taught my heart wisdom, Flossy; the 
mesmerism of your character has beautified 
mine; and often in my silent reveries you seem 
to stand beside me, a spiritual embodiment. 
‘“*My love is very strong for you, Flossy— 
stronger than life itself; it has been growing 
more bright and beautiful every day. How sad 
it is that our engagement should have been 
broken; that we are both forced to walk each 
alone down the shadowy aisles of life! It is 
bitter, Flossy—very bitter—but it must be so. 
Ours is a spiritual love, Flossy—and we must 


fain be satisfied. Write to me, my beloved; it 

will imbue my love with stronger hope; it will 
Our attachment to each other was the attach- ; touch the wings of my aspiration with a golden 

ment of opposites; I was stern, dignified, and ; light.” 

unbending—she was kind, artless and yielding;$ The letter ran on in this vein—full of the 


of show or ornament, was ever chaste and ele- 








my organism was rather masculine, coarse, and 3 sweetest love—such as alone can touch the soul 
suspicious, yet vivacious withal—while hers was ; with unfading beauty. My heart beat fast and 


soft, exquisite, impressible. 3 thick; I clenched the letter spasmodically in my 

There was some sorrow in Flossy’s heart; she $ hand; my face was blenched, and yet seemed to 
was sobbing when we first met—and often after- $ burn with fire. 
ward she would lay her head upon my shoulder: This letter was signed ‘Willie Sydham.” 
and weep. Often at night, in her sleep, she? Isaw through Flossy’s sorrow; I did not need 
would moan and cling closer and closer to me; ; to be told why the engagement was broken. It 
her limbs would tremble, and when her cheek } was I who wept that night; it was I who strug- 
would touch mine it would be wet with tears. gled with the voice of duty. 

In vain I tried to find out the secret of her § *‘ Alice, tell me why you weep—” murmured 
sorrow. She would not answer; a shadow would $ the low, silvery voice of Flossy; and I felt her 
settle on her fair face, and she would appeal so moist lips kiss my burning tears away. 
beseechingly to me with her eyes that I dared: «T will tell you before many days, Flossy,” I 
not press my inquiries. But I discovered her 3 said, returning her kisses affectionately. 
secret by an accident. One morning I founda’ Willie Sydham was my brother; he had told 
= lying upon the hall floor. I picked it up; ; me of his engagement to a lady in the country. 

ere was something familiar about the auto- : Without listening to his description of her, or to 
graph—and I read it. Was it wrong to do so? $ his earnest praises—without even caring to know 
see. pt letter = as pon , < her name or residence—I determinedly set my 

AREsT Fiossy—As I sit by the window in face against the alliance. 
the city, with the hot sun beating upon the roofs, : He loved me dearly; my influence over him 
aad Wrapping the spouting in flame, and glaring } was unbounded, and by means of threats, pro- 
With effrontery into the room; with the dust, and ; mises and entreaties, he at last consented to 
am and stench, coming up from the busy : break the engagement. What an icy coldness 
den : ge, is not strange that I should 3 must have crept up into the heart of Flossy when 
0 be with my beautiful—my beloved! To the fact was made known to her. 
Wander where the cool air added a sweeter radi- : The sadness of his features, his compressed 
a to the transparency of her cheeks, and 3 lips, his sudden passion for seclusion, had no 
. ere her dark eyes told me more of love than 3 effect upon me. Time, I thought, would obliterate 
Ips could ever whisper. Yes, I sigh for the all memories. What! he, the proud, the gifted, 
country, with its blossoming orchards, its cloud-* the worshipped one of fashionable society—he 
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marry a country hoyden? The idea was absurd: A few months passed by; the blossoms haj 
—it was preposterous—it should not be! $fallen to the ground, and the apples blushed 
Ah! but I had not known that it was Flossy. ; among the green leaves; the partridge piped in 
Flossy, the beautiful, the trusting! The girl the thicket, and the smell of the fragrant hay 
who slept so confidingly in my arms, whose dark } came floating up from the barn. 
curls mingling with the golden ones of mine,: In the parlor of the farm house sata newly 
made such a beautiful play of light and shadow g wedded pair. Willie, my idolized brother, with 
upon the snowy pillow—whose sweet breath so g his soft, blue eyes, thoughtful face, and noble 
often swept across my heated cheeks! 3 brow—in all, the type of a glorious manhood; 
She was not wealthy, but she was talented} and Flossy, with her hair wrapping her white 
and amiable; her mind was well stored, and her $ forehead like a cloud, artistic in its very negli- 
life a life of integrity and truth. The conven- 3 gence—with her head nestling trustingly upon 
tionalities of fashionable life had not garnered $his bosom, and her beaming eyes exchanging 
pride in her soul, nor the bitter experience of 3 with his that language which is not heard, which 
the world touched it with its fossilizing hands. § knoweth no words of speech, but is rather seen 
If I loved her, could I not be proud of her? In § and felt. 
fact, are we not proud of those we love? Flossy The sunlight fell upon them like a halo—the 
had taken up the woof of my inner life and $ baptism dropping from God’s own white throne. 
woven it with her own. I saw my error; Isaw: I stood half concealed by the drapery of the 
how, with my coldness and sternness, I had} window—my face flushing with pleasure, | 
made two hearts to sit in the shadow of the $ looked upon the lovely scene without, and then 
valley of weeping and regret. 3 upon a lovelier one within, and at each time my 
The sorrow in Flossy’s heart was soon to be 3 lips murmured, ‘‘How very beautiful—and how 
removed, ; good God is!” 








MY LOST VENTURE. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 
o 


Doubts and fears assailed me never; 

Fate had smiled on me so kindly 

That I trusted her too blindly, 

So I kept on watching, dreaming, 

Not for e’en a moment deeming 

That my golden venture never 
Would come back again to me, 
From beyond the stormy sea. 


Once I sent a golden venture 
Out upon the sea of life; 

Hopefully I saw it glide 

Out upon the ecean wide; 

Lovely as a virgin bride 

Was the silver-crested tide, 
And it gave no signs of strife. 


How I watched that golden venture 
Going bravely out to sea! 

Never doubting for a minute 

That the hopes enshrined within it 
Would come back again to me, 
From beyond the pathless sea. 


How I longed to see my venture 
Coming bravely back to me! 

But my hope was burning low, 

Dreams beset my nights with wo, 

And my hair was growing gray 

As I watched beside the bay. 

Choking down my rising sorrow, 

Still I trusted that the morrow 
Would bring back my hopes to me, 
From beyond the angry sea. 


I remember how I counted 
Gains that would accrue to me, 
When my venture, richly laden 
With incalculable treasures, 
Should come back again to me, 
From beyond the faithless sea. Tidings from the golden venture 
I sent out upon the sea, 
Have at last come back to me; 
Saying that a tempest drove her 
Hard upon a rocky strand, 
And my treasures all are sunken 
Deeply in the ocean sand. 
Now ’tis vain for me to stay 
Watching here beside the bay, 
For the winds will never, never, 
Bring my venture back to me, 
From beyond the raging sea. 


Months had wasted since my venture 
Glided bravely out of sight, 
And I wandered every day 
Silently along the bay— 
Heedless of the heartless gales— 
Watching for her snowy sails, 
And I dreamed of her by night. 


Years had wasted since my venture 
Went so proudly out to sea; 
Still my hope was proud as ever, 
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FIRST LOVE. 
BY ANNIE ARNOLD. 


Many years ago, there lived in the little village ; making with her the tour of Europe, declaring 
of Auburndale, two young lovers, very young, } pompously, that no woman’s education could be 
for the lady was in her ninth year, the gentle-} considered complete until she had seen all that 
nan in his twelfth; still, in spite of his tender } is to be seen in Europe. 
years, he was a most gallant and devoted squire, As soon as Harold heard this news, he obtained 
while she was the tenderest and most confiding 3 his uncle’s consent to his marriage, flew to Annie, 
of damsels. The course of their true love had § and soon won her confession of love and accept- 
run very smooth, for their mothers’ old school- ance of his hand, then, confident of success, the 
mates had laughingly betrothed them when little § two repaired to Mr. Ashley’s study to ask his 
Annie was but three months old. $ permission to their union. He received them 

Harold was an orphan, but his uncle, Dr. } coldly; Harold poured forth his protestations of 
Benton, had adopted him, at his mother’s death, i love for Annie, spoke of the length of their ac- 
and fully filled the place of the father, whom the } quaintance and courtship, and finally asked him 
boy had never seen. The doctor was an old} for his daughter’s hand. 
man, and regarded his frank, generous nephew; ‘Mr. Benton,” said Mr. Ashley, coldly, ‘‘what 
as the apple of his eye. He was not wealthy, : fortune have you to offer to my daughter?” 
but his practice was large in the village, and he{ “I have my fortune to make, Mr. Ashley, it 
was able to give Harold a fine education, and} is true,” said the young man, ‘‘but I am young, 
looked forward to the time when his nephew just of age; my uncle will share his practice 
could take his place as physician of the good } with me, and I have every prospect of doing well. 
folks at Auburndale. ’ T am known in the village, and have many warm 

Annie Ashley was the only child of a lawyer, : friends, who will, for my uncle’s sake, trust his 
the only one in the village, who, his practice ; nephew to prescribe for their aches and pains.” 
being very small, speculated freely, sometimes$ ‘This sounds very plausible,” was the reply; 
losing, sometimes. gaining. Annie was his pet, ‘but you must pardon my plain sperking, my 
and he loved her fully as well as Dr. Benton ; daughter is now an heiress, and must wed higher 
loved Harold. His schemes for her education $ than a country physician. It is strange matri- 
were in the eyes of the villagers wonderful, for 3 mony did not occur to you before my fortunes 
he proposed sending her to a city boarding- ; improved.” 
school when she was old enough. $ Sir!” cried Harold. 

Accordingly, Annie, at fifteen, was sent to: “There! do not fly into a passion. I know 
Philadelphia. Harold, to his great joy, was } all you would say of disinterested love, and all 
sent, at the same time, to complete his medical} such trash. My daughter, sir, declines your 
education at the college there. Here the friends } offer.” 
met often. They took music and singing lessons ‘‘Father,” said Annie, in a low tone, ‘I love 
of the same master, visited opera concerts and } Harold.” 
dancing-school together, were always invited to 3 ‘*Fudge! you will outgrow it. You fancy you 
the same parties, and fell in love with each other ; love him because you never had another lover. 
anew every day. While affairs were progessing 3 Wait girl, till you see those who will flock around 
ia this most satisfactory manner, the holidays } the heiress, then you may choose a husband 
called the lovers home for a visit. Harold had worthy of you. Good evening, Mr. Benton,” and 
passed through his college course and graduated he turned from him to leave the room. ‘ Re- 
with honors, while Annie was the show scholar ! member, Annie,” he said, as he left the room, 
of Mrs. —— school. But they found trouble in } “I positively forbid any correspondence to keep 
store for them at home. One of Mr. Ashley’s 3 you reminded of this nonsense.” 
speculations had succeeded beyond his utmost ; Poor Annie sat in a state of despair too great 
expectations, and he found himself suddenly a 3 for words, and Harold, choking with indignation, 
man of large wealth. As soon as his daughter ; surprise and dismay, was in no state to comfort 


returned home, he announced his intention of $ her. 
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While they are alone together, before they part ; Tired with his travels, he threw himself down 
for years, let me describe the lovers. Annie is § upon his bed as soon as he reached the hotel 
of medium height, with a graceful, slight figure, § * and slept soundly. When he awoke, it was 
well rounded, but slender, with pretty little feet, $ 3 almost dark. He sprang up, and was about to 
and small, delicate hands; her complexion is : begin to dress for the evening, when a voice in 
clear, pale, but sometimes, when excited, her;the room adjoining his attracted him, |, 
cheeks vie with the roses for brilliancy. Her} sounded very familiar. It was singing. Harold 
features are delicate, her hair of a rich glossy ; stood spell-bound. The voice was so like Annie's, 
chesnut and curling, she wears it gathered up and the song was one they had learned during 
in a knot behind, suffering the curls to fall } those three happy years in Philadelphia. Soon 
around her face; her eyes are large and of a? this song ended, and then the clear, rich notes 
dark hazel color. Now, as she sits upon a large ; 3 Were heard again, This time it was the soprano 
arm-chair in her father’s study, her face is ; part of one of their old duetts. Fired by some 
deadly pale, her eyes dilated, looking with de- S impulse, Harold waited until the tenor was 
spairing eagerness at Harold, and her hands wanted, and then began to sing too. To his de- 
clasped, and lying in her lap. Harold is tall § : : light the song was continued, and finished by 
and finely formed, his features good, his hair $ his mysterious partner and himself. Of course 
very dark and curling, his eyes black as night. S the next thing was to convince himself that it 
His face now working with passion at the un- : was her. As he knocked at the door of the next 
generous taunts of Mr. Ashley, his large eyes} room, a tall, handsome man passing him, opened 
flashing, and his figure drawn to his full height, ; it and went in, waiting, holding it open for him 
make him a picture of generous indignation. S also to pass. He gave one glance and then 
Suddenly his eyes fell upon Annie. With a low, 3 abruptly turned back and went into his own 
bitter ery, he sank down before her, his head on 3 room, caught up his carpet-bag, and in another 
the arm of her chair, his fury gone, and only his ; hour was on board the steamer starting for 
grief pomaaieing. $ Liverpool. What had he seen? Annie, his 

“Harold,” she murmured, in a low, choking $ < Annie, seated beside a cradle, in which lay a 
voice. ; sleeping child, whom she was rocking and keep- 

“Oh, Annie! I cannot give you up!” he cried, r ing asleep by singing. The conclusion in his 
standing up again, and catching her in his arms. 3 mind was, that she was married, this was her 


‘My love, my love, how can we bear to part?” 3 child, and the gentleman so politely waiting for 


It was a bitter parting. Harold left the house 3 3 him to pass, her husband. So much for appear- 
an hour after, and went with rapid strides to his 3 ances. 


home, and was not seen in the village for seve- 
ral days. Annie left Auburndale the next morn- : Annie came to be in the hotel under such cir- 


It is time that my reader should know how 


ing. ; cumstances. Mr. Ashley died abroad, about two 
Two years passed away. Harold was alone in years and a half after he parted Annie from 
the world. Dr. Benton, dying of disease of the} Harold. Led on by one or two fortunute specu- 
heart soon after the young man’s great grief, left $ lations, he had periled his whole fortune on 
him the moderate fortune he had laid by, and $ some fine-sounding scheme, and beggared him- 
his practice among the good folks of Auburndale. ; self. Humiliated, despairing, he had taken his 
The little village had in these two years grown § $ own life, leaving Annie in a strange country 
utterly distasteful to the young doctor; he missed $ Salone. Mrs. Evans, a lady whom Annie had met 
Annie at every turn, and at home his uncle’s $ N abroad, pitying her forlorn condition, had taken 
place was a sad vacancy. At length, having her under her protection to bring her home, and 
sufficient means to warrant the leisure, he started $ S it was while they were in New York that Annie, 
to make the tour of the United States previ- : § being left alone for a few hours with little Master 
ous to starting for Europe. He had heard ¢ Evans, had sung to beguile the time and attracted 
nothing from Annie since she left Auburndale, } Harold’s attention. Mr. Evans, her kind friend’s 
but his old love was strong and constant, as the : husband, was the husband Harold had so rashly 
young ladies of the village had discovered to $ supposed to be hers. Had her impulsive lover 
their chagrin, for the handsome young doctor was S waited but a moment, he would have seen her 
the ohject of many a sighing, secret love. : spring to meet him, and fall senseless to the floor. 

Another year passed away. One afternoon, : Two more years have flown by when we again 
after traveling for several days, Harold arrived 3 3 meet Harold. He was seated in the parlor of 8 
in New York, intending to take passage in a S hotel in Baltimore, when he heard a noise in the 
steamer sailing the next morning for Liverpool. * entry, and then a loud ery for a doctor. Step- 
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wees 
ping out, he found a crowd in the entry, and saw : 
(women carrying a lady up the stairs. 

«What's the matter? I ama doctor!” he cried. 

“ch! go up to the purty darling then,” said : 
sman near him. ‘Shure she’s hurt, and so is § 
the master. It’s Mrs. Evans’ companion sure, 
snd they've all been throwed out of the car- 

Long before this sentence was finished, Harold 3 
ys in the room where the sufferers had been 
carried. The first object that met his eye was 
the man whom he supposed to be Annie’s hus- 
band, lying senseless on the sofa, while on the 
bed near lay another figure, the lady he had 
seen on the stairs, but the drooping curtains of 
the bed now hid her face. 

“Oh, sir!” said a lady, springing to meet him, 
“gre youa doctor? Qh! tell me, is my husband 
dead?” 

Her husband! Was Annie dead, and this her 
successor? This was Harold’s first idea. Pro- 
fessional services, however, were imperatively 
demanded, and he soon restored Mr. Evans to 
consciousness. His injuries were not serious, 
and he was soon sitting up on the sofa. In the 
meantime, her worst apprehensions relieved, 
Mrs. Evans was caring for the mysterious lady $ 





on the bed, and now called upon Harold. The 
first glance was enough to call up all his skill, : 


for he recognized Annie.. Mrs. Evans was ring- } 
ing her hands and weeping, as all her efforts to $ 


s 


restore consciousness failed. Here the injuries $ 


-. wr 
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were more serious; a high fever and delirium 
succeeded the long fit of insensibility, and Harold 
heard more than once the loved voice calling him 
to come back, and crying, ‘‘ Harold, Harold, to 
leave me so after so long a separation!” 

Mrs. Evans told him all Annie’s troubles, and 
he blessed her again and again as he found how 
true and kind a friend she had been to tho 
orphan. He was standing one day by Annic’s 
bedside watching her. She was asleep, and he 
knew that if she woke now conscious of things 
around her, he might hope for her recovery. As 
he stood there, almost counting her deep, regu- 
lar breathing, she slowly opened her large, dark 
eyes, and fixed them upon his face. 

“Harold,” she whispered, ‘‘you have come at 
last.” 

He bent over her. 

‘My darling,” he said, gently, “‘I have come, 
never to leave you again. Try to sleep again 
now, I will stay beside you.” 

She tried to draw him down to her, and as his 
lips touched hers, she closed her eyes again, 
while an expression of perfect peace passed over 
her pale face. 

Why need we prolong the story? Reader, if 
you doubt the constancy of ‘First Love,” go 
through Auburndale and inquire for the doctor. 
The prettiest house in the village will be pointed 
out to you, and when you enter you will be cor- 
dially welcomed by Harold and Annie Benton, 
the happiest couple there. 
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THE SHIPS AT SEA. 


BY HELEN 


A sunyy-gamep child in a cottage door 

Sat, with sad eyes fixed on the oaken floor; 

A shadow had passed o’er her childish joy, 

For lo! in her hand was a broken toy, 

And this the toy she loved most of all— 

She had broken the arm of her cherished doll, 
All efforts to mend it had been in vain, 

And the tears from her blue eyes fell like rain. 


Nor could dear mamma give the doll relief, 

But she said to allay her childish grief, 

As she kissed her mouth and her dimpled chin, 
“Don’t cry, my love; when our ship comes in 
I will get a new dolly more bright and fair, 

Tt shall have blue eyes and long, flaxen hair: 
Oh! only think how happy we'll be, 

Whenever that ship comes over the sea.” 


Then the child went back to the cottage door, 
Her bright eyes fixed on the shadowed floor, 
And oh! it was fair—that shade of thought 
On the brow where a shade of care was not; 
Again she ran to her mother’s side, 

Her sweet blue eyes with the gladness wide— 
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The childish grief, though so deep, forgot 

As she told of numberless joys her thought 
Had pictured for her, which would surely be 
Whenever “that ship” came over the sea. 


To her little heart, the best joy of all, 

Would be to replace the darling doll; 

Her voice rang out, oh! how merrily! 

And she clapped her hands in her joyous glee; 
While the light of joy in her sweet blue eyes 
Grew bright as the visions would arise; 

At length she turned her face to me, 

And said, “Have you any ship at sea?” 


Child! you did not know the throb of pain 

Those light words sent through my heart and brain; 
Ah! yes; there are ships on the Future’s sea 

That are more than the world beside to me, 

And when the elements rage in strife, 

And storms sweep over the sky of life, 

I watch for them from the Present’s shore, 

As with tearful eyes I have watched before, 

Dear Father above, I commit to Thee 

Those precious ships on the raging sea. 





OUR DICTIONARY 


OF NEEDLEWORK. 


NO. V.—EMBROIDERY ON MUSLIN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue stitches used in this are—two over-cast 
(satin stitch) or buttonhole stitch, sewing over, 
and various fancy stitches of which we give dia- 
grams as well as descriptions. 

Broperize AnGtaise.—The simplest sort of 
work on muslin, suitable for children’s drawers, 
petticoats, &c. The design is formed entirely 
of holes cut out or formed by piercing them with 
a stiletto; previously to this they are traced, 
then sewed closely. To make it strong, a stout 
thread, such as Evans’s Boar’s Head, No. 10, or 
16, ought to be sewed in. 

Buttonhole, or over-cast stitch, is the ordinary 
stitch known by that name. It is sometimes 
graduated, to form leaves, flowers, or scallops. 
In this case, each stitch is taken rather longer, 
or shorter, than that preceding it. This, like 
satin-stitch, must be raised thus: 

To Raise Worx.—After tracing the outlines 
accurately, take long stitches backward and for- 
ward, in the space to be afterward covered over, 
making it thickest in the middle, or widest part. 
Take care to keep this within the outlines. 

Satin Srircu.—A series of stitches taken 
across any leaf or petal, closely and regularly. 

Guipure.—This term is applied now to em- 
broidery on muslin, held together by bars, and 
ail the muslin ground cut away. 

Swiss Lace.—Muslin and lace worked to- 
gether so that the latter forms the ground and 
the former the pattern, all that which covers the 
ground being cut away after the work is done. 
(po an can Fancy Srircnes—Pornt v’- 

Ecuette.—A series of small 


} times hem-stitch is done when it is impossible to 
$ draw out threads, not being a straight line. In 
that case, with a coarse needle work the holes 
to resemble this. The edges must afterward be 
sewed over, to keep the holes clear. 

Movurnine Hem-Stitca—For 
HANDKERCHIEFS.—Leaving 
sufficient cambric for the hen, 
draw out nine threads, and 
leave three, alternately, for any 
depth you wish it to be. Take 

$a thread longer than the side of the handker- 
S chief, and having fastened it on at the right 
hand, pass your needle backward under the 
third and fourth threads from the edge, lifting 
: up on the point the first and second. Thus the 
$ two first of every four threads come before the 
S others. Each line must be done with a single 
needleful of thread, fastened off at the end. 
Then the bar of three between must be sewed 
over, on the wrong side, a single stitch being 
taken between every four threads. 

Fancy Sritrcues.—No. 1.— 
Draw three threads and leare 
three alternately, in both direc- 

im| tions, on the space to be orna- 

i mented. Sew over the three 

= threads, on the wrong side, for 

bars; and draw spots at intervals, as seen in the 
engraving. 

No. 2.—Draw four and leave 
four each way. Half cover one 
bar, and then take the thread 

Work the 
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across the space. 


holes, close together, formi 
my ee hs ate half of this bar, and round the 


the edge of a design in Swiss } d 
| lace. Worked with a rather} corner, and cross the threw 
coarse needle, and fine thread, ; #!"eady found in the space with another to form 

’ 22 


ich 
two or three stitches being taken in every hole } the cross. Cover the half of the bar < nas 
formed by the needle. The edge is then sewed ; YOU have taken the needle, and proceed p 
$ the cross in another square. 
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~ Hem-Stitcu.—Draw out four : 
threads, and sew over three of ; | 
those in the opposite direction, 
to form a bar, from one edge to 


No. 3.—Draw out six threads, 


the other. Sew down the next } Sie-=e asses d| whole into four bars. 
{ 
three. Continue thus. Some- =} 
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No. 4.— Prepare like last. 
Make the two outer three into 
bars, but darn the inner six, 
backward and forward from the 
centre, to make a single one. 
These can be varied by working 


spots in the squares. 
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Tamsovun Worx.—The instrument is a needle $ 


_= 
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No. 5.—Draw out three, and 
leave four both ways. Make 
the threads into bars, and carry 
the middle diagonally across, 
to make the lines seen in the 
engraving. 

No. 6.—In squares formed of 


i Venetian bars, make a cross as 


for English lace spots, instead 
of which work a Venetian dot 
between every two threads. 


No. 7.—A space filled with 
lace on which, instead of Eng- 
lish spots, four of Venetian 
dots united in the centre are 
worked. The worker’s inge- 
nuity may be exercised in pro- 
duving other stitches from 


with a point like that of a crochet hook, screwed 
into an ivory handle. The small steel screw 
which secures the needle in its place is kept by 
the thumb in holding the instrument, as it then 
forms a sort of guide in twisting the hook. The 
material to be tamboured must be stretched in a 
frame. The stitch exactly resembles the ordi- 
nary chain-stitch. A pattern may be worked 
entirely on one fabric. Thus veils are worked 
and muslin dresses. But generally one material 
is applique on another, as muslin on lace. Hold 
the thread under the work with the thumb and 
first finger of the left hand, close under the place 
where the pattern begins. Insert the hook with 
the right, and draw up a loop of the thread. 
Holding the loop on the hook, again insert it, 
a little in advance, and draw up a fresh loop 
$ through the one already formed. Continue thus 
until the work is done. Outlines are always the 
first parts to be done; and this section of any 
: flower or leaf, being completed, fill it up or 
‘finish it before proceeding. Where the whole 
design has to be outlined or edged with a par- 
ticular material, however, as with gold thread, 
this must be done last. To fasten off, draw the 


: thread on the wrong side, and work with a com- 
; mon needle. 
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BABY’S FRENCH EMBROIDERY CAP. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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WE give this as a new and beautiful pattern ; the centre. When the material on which em- 
for a Baby’s Cap. The pattern is worked in ’ broidery is executed is cambric, more than usual 
satin-stitch and holes, on cambric. The long } care is necessary to render the work especially 
piece, of which we give an illustration in the neat, and to prevent the cambric from being 
front of the number, goes over the top of the : frayed. Very fine cotton, and a small needle, 
head, and the other portion, with a correspond- $ are most desirable for this purpose, and instead 
ing one, forms the two sides. In making this : of piercing the holes only with a stiletto, very 
cap up it is requisite that the long part should } small incision should be made; this prevents the 
be slightly gathered for about three inches in } work from being drawn up. 





TO CROCHET A TALMA. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus is a pattern which we have designed{ MaTeRtats.—Four oz. of white split zephyt, 
expressly for the readers of ‘‘ Peterson.” $ four oz. of colored split zephyr. 
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nn 


st row.—Work in se. 


87th row. Do from 6 to 16 rows. 
Hoop.—To be done in shell stitch. Make a 
id row.—Work in 8 ch, 2 de in first loop, 8 ch of 25 stitches with the white wool. 
th, miss 8 loops of the first row, make 8 dein} 1st row.—Se. 
vent 8 loops, 8 ch, miss 3 loops as before, 3 de ; 2nd row.—8 ch, 4 de in groups, placing each 
m next S loops. Repeat this 8 ch and 8 dc to $ group in every 8rd loop of lst row. Do fourteen 


ch of eighty-two stitches with wie the groups in every 8rd stitch of the 
; 


the end of the row. } rows. 


rd row.—8 ch, 2 de, 8 ch, 4 de into the 8 de $ Make a second square like this. Connect the 
siitehes of 24 row, 3ch, 4 de as before. Con- {two squares with a ch of 20 stitches. 
“nue to the end of 3rd row. : 15th row.—Shell stitch as before. Do 24 rows, 
th row.—8 ch, 2 de, 8 ch, 5 de into the 4 de ; dropping one group of stitches at both ends of 
itches of 8rd row, 8 ch, 6.dc as before. Re-;every row. This will bring it to a point. 
peat to the end of the row. ; Borper or Hoov.—Use the colored wool. 
Work thirty-seven rows in this manner, widen- } Take up the stitches at equal distances. Do 7 
ng each row as above described, obserying to put } rows in shell stitch. Tut fitie border up on the 
the additional stitches in each row in the same g hood, and draw to fit, # h cord and tassels. 
Place, $ This completes the hood.” Join the hood to the 
For tz Borper.—Use the colored wool. Work { talma, crocheting them together with 1 row of 
in shell stitch, which is done by making 6 de in : shell stitch. Cord and tassel fitted to the neck, 


roups, with 1 long ch between each group, 3 complete the Talma. 
Vou. XXXIII.—23 








HOUR-GLASS CANDLE-STAND. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, aznong other things, a pattern for an gstem having a groove cut in its exact centre. 
Hour-Glass Candle-Stand for the toilet-table. } These rounds are about six inches across, and 
Most ladies have experienced the inconvenience 3 the stem about eight inches in height. Any 
arising from the candles on their toilet-table } common turner can supply this article at very 
throwing their light upward rather than down- } trifling expense. 
ward on their glavs. These candle-stands have} The design which we have supplied for the " 
been invented to obviate this defect of arrange-; of this stand is in woolwork. Having count: 
ment, One of these articles being placed on ‘the stitches, a canvas must be chosen, which, 
each side of the mirror, the candle-sticks are te } taking in the pattern, will also fit the round of 
be mounted upon them, at once raising the light ; wood. Being a trifle smaller when worked, will 
to the required height, and furnishing tasteful ; not be an objection, as a few rounds of plain 
ornaments for the table. ‘ stitches will easily enlarge it sufficiently. The 

The foundation for this stand is made of two { outline is to be worked in black, the parts within 
fiat rounds of wood, connected together by a ¢ the two black lines being a golden yellow. The 
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TOP OF HOUR-GLASS CANDLE-STAND. 


White. , the yellow are greatly improved by being crossed 
Y ‘ with floss silk. 
ellow. : : : . 

This round of Berlin woolwork being com- 
entre. Red. : pleted must be mounted on the top of the wooden 
, and Blue. * frame. An inverted bag of silk must then be 

Any Chocolate. S well fastened down all round, turned over, which 
wy Black : leaves the rough edges in the inside, fastened 
; Sround the centre in the groove of the stem of 
ne top ‘ix compartments within the scrolls are alter- $ wood in regular flutings, and then secured all 
unted nately rich crimson and bright French blue. § round the bottom, which thus becomes the stand 
hich, The intertwining bow in the centre has a black Sof the frame. In this way an exact resemblance 
nd of outline filled in with white. The ground be- } of the Hour-Glass is obtained. 
, will tween the scrolls and the outer border is deep{ The finishing decoration is done by carrying 
plain chocolate, The scollops which form the border 3 round the top a fringe formed with a beading 
Lon have & black outline, and are alternately of the { of two rows of O. P. beads thread in and out, 
rithin ‘rimeon and the blue. The space beyond these, 3 having a loop of five beads, from which hangs a 
The aud yet within the outer black line, is of the {tassel formed of one large bead with pendant 


golden yellow. The white in the centre and all * loops. The base has simply the two rows of 
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beads to match the beading of the top. The} harmony with the work, their arrangement is 

fastening down in the centre of the stem is } matter of taste. 

covered by a twist of beads, having much richer$ In the same way the color of the silk, which 

tassels at their ends. conceals the frame-work of the stand, may be 
The colors of the beads employed in this fringe ; either blue, crimson, or gold color, according to 

are crystal white, French blue, and gold color. ; the choice or convenience of the lady-worker. 

So long as these colors are employed, being in *‘ 
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A FASHIONABLE BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Wir this number we give a pattern fora very, The three patterns of the diagrams are as fel- 
fashionable body, of which see the front and lows :— 

back views above, and the diagram on the next? No. 1. Half of the Front. 

page. The body is formed in points, one in the ; No. 2. Half of the Back. 

front, one at the back, and one oneach hip. We No. 3. Side-Body. 

have not cut out the plaits in front, leaving that’ These are to be enlarged, in the manner we 
to be arranged according to the size required for } have frequently described. Each pattern has 
the wearer. } the number of inches marked on it. 
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THE CANARY BIRD. NO. III. 


BY W. KIDD. 


Iv conclusion we will briefly comment on some } imaginary cures for them. Red gravelly sand, 
of the little ailments of our winged friends. } well mixed with small pebbles, (to aid digestion,) 
‘‘Prevention being better than cure,” we will } bruised mortar from an old wall, .chickweed, 
hope that by due care we shall seldom have groundsel, (both quite ripe,) and boiled yolk of 
occasion to call in the aid of a doctor—our aver- ; $ egg—these, and the daily use of a square bath 
sion always, excepting only in extremis. : (in summer) will keep your birds hearty and 

The diseases to which a canary is subject are } < jolly. With care, they will live at least a dozen 
but few; and they are, any of them, easily got } years; many kind mistresses have enjoyed the 
rid of. The husk is a ‘dry cough,” caught § company of their pets from fifteen to twenty 
from an undue exposure to cold and damp. years. 

Sometimes it is brought on by giving your birds : An equable temperature, we should observe, 
hemp-seed ; the husk or shell of which, adhering 3 is always desirable. A sudden transition from 
to the lining of their throat, causes inflamma-} heat to cold, and from cold to heat, is danger- 
tion. Never, therefore, give your canaries any } ous. Good sense and a little reflection—rarities 
hemp-seed without first bruising it. Half a amongst us!—would determine all these matters. 
dozen seeds per week, observe, are more than : Birds and children had need be gifted with the 
sufficient under any circumstances. To cure : longevity of a cat. ‘Nine lives” wee barely 
the husk, feed your birds'on yolk of egg, boiled 3 ; sufficient to shield them from the dangers to 
hard, and diluted with a few drops of cold water. 3 3 which they are so thoughtlessly exposed by their 
Mix with it a small quantity of sponge-cake, ; protectors. We shudder, as we take our daily 
rubbed fine. Instead of spring water to drink, § walks, to behold the cruelties practiced both on 
give them, for a couple of days, boiled linseed- % birds and children—all because people will not 
tea, flavored with liquorice-root; or (for one day } ‘‘think.” 

only) new milk boiled. By keeping your birds: Let us now say a word or two about ‘“moult- 
warm, and covering them over to prevent excite- } ing”—an effort of nature to regenerate our pets, 
ment, they will soon rally. {and at the same time add to their beauty. We 

Canaries in this country are seldom long to- $ ; ‘ need not here go into the philosophy of this in- 
gether free from colds, These might readily be : teresting subject. 
prevented, by discarding those circular open When a canary “ moults”—which is generally 
cages against which we have already so loudly ; in July or August, according to the heat of the 
protested. \ weather—all you need to do is, to keep him 

Hung out of doors in these cages, exposed } quiet and free from draughts. Being a cheerful, 
to every draught and change of air, or nearly $ lively bird, there is no need to have him covered 
broiled by the sun—choice pets die by the hun- $ ; ‘up; but do not let him be unduly excited. Give 
dred, or are ruined for life. Asthma soon does $ N \ him a very small quantity of raw beef, scraped 
its work; and brings with it a troop of undefin- > : ‘and moistened with cold water, once a week; 
able evils, all of which are incurable. Hine ill? occasionally, a little yolk of hard-boiled egg; 
lachryme ! $and now and then a piece of sponge-cake, and 

A vast number of nominal ailments are re- N ripe chickweed in full flower. Nature will do 
corded in bird-books, which we consider it need- ¢ : the rest; and present your pet with a handsome 
less to allude to, They all result from one grand ; new coat that will keep him spruce, and last him 
cause—neglect. Extreme cleanliness—a whole : a full year. Mind and trim his claws when they 
volume might be profitably devoted to this point} are too long. Use sharp scissors always; 4 
alone—careful feeding, proper cages, and affec- ; knife, never. In handling him, let him lie pas- 
tionate attention, are all the ‘‘mysteries” of 3 } sive as possible; so that your hand may not 
bird-keeping. Illness is of very rare occurrence 3 press unduly on any part of his little body. 
with pets who are regularly attended to; and it ; After the first operation, he will understand all 
is for this reason that we shall not puzzle our : about it, and cheerfully submit to be so “trim- 
ema” | a discussion of possible evils, and $ ; med.” A lady’s hand is bird’s delight, it being 
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wo delicately soft. But it is “dangerous” to lie} ing forms. They lie in ambush. During the 
there too long. day, they take refuge in the joints of your cages. 
There are some ‘‘little secrets” connected with 2 At night they come and riot in the bodies of your 
the welfare of your birds, that we will record $ birds, whose blood supplies them with a perpe- 
here. One is—that they delight in, and are kept $ tual feast. All cages are liable to these crea- 
in rude health, by seed called ‘‘bird-turnip.” $ tures, but those made of mahogany are the least 
This should be specially looked to, more par-{so. Brass cages are the worst of all—deal come 
ticularly during the breeding season; and there } next. 
should be an abundant supply of it. > To destroy these vermin, we have ascertained 
Another great “little secret” is, the preven- ; that nothing but camphine or naphtha can be 
tion of illness among your birds. Cut a thick depended upon. This must be freely applied to 
slice from a well-baked crumby loaf. Put this 3 all the joints and crevices of the cage} with a 
by for a fortnight, to get thoroughly stale. Then $sash-tool. No candle or fire must be allowed 
soak @ portion of it in cold water, afterward § near the cage during the operation, so combusti- 
thoroughly squeezing it, to expel the superfluity } ble are the elements employed in this warfare. 
of moisture. Give a little of this to your birds. } Where money is no object, we recommend in all 
If they be ailing, it will set them all right; if §cases the purchase of a new cage; the old one 
they be well, it will keep them so. This advice 3 being immediately burnt. Where expense is a 
isworth a guinea. Now for a word or two about $ consideration, an extra cage must always be 
vermin, before alluded to. Birds are a doomed 3 kept to remove the birds into, whilst operating 
rate; wherever they live in confinement, there 3 for their benefit on their old infested habitation. 
lark their deadliest enemies, to consume them $ One week, at least, must elapse before the smell 
homeopathically. Hundreds—aye, thousands— } and danger are removed. Your pets may then 
of our feathered friends die annually; and few be replaced. , If you “love” your birds, you will 
of us guess the cause. These vermin are min- after this caution examine carefully, from week 
utely small ; nearly imperceptible to the eye, and : to week, whether any foes have dared to intrude. 
equally impalpable to the touch. A microscope, $ Five minutes could hardly be better bestowed; 
however, reveals them, and all the ‘‘infernal } for these ‘‘Thugs” are crafty as cruel. 
machinery” of their hideously-disgusting creep- 3 
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BED-ROOM FURNITURE FOR INVALIDS. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 
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In the April number, some hints were given; to serve as a rack, are cut in the curved rail 
regarding bed-steads for cottages: we now give} which supports the whole, and the sloping 
some in relation to bed-room furniture for the; stretcher rests in these notches, and being 
sick. The illustration above is a bed for inva-{ hinged, the slope of the back may be altered 
lids. It is of the simplest kind, intended for per-} whenever required. The curved rail is also 
sons suffering from complaints, or from wounds, } made to turn on a pin which runs through the 
which require frequent changes of position. It} front scroll into the frame, so that when the 
will be seen that the posts are not finished, for} chair is out of use, it can be shut up into a 
the reason that they may be either tall or short, } space much smaller than would be commonly 
as is most convenient. One half of the sacking} supposed. The stuffing of a chair of this sort 
is attached to a hinged frame, which can be} ought to be soft, the better to relieve the weary 
raised or lowered to any angle, and kept in place $ back that will often rest against it. Horse-hair 
by a thin, flat iron bar, one on each side, which ; is better for the purpose than wool, as it has 
slides up and down in a groove in the bedside, { more spring, and is less liable to absorb impuri- 
and is prevented from shifting by an iron pin: ties. The two cheeks at the top are used as 
made to fit the holes as shown in the drawing. g supports for the head, and the elbows below for 
Whether the bed-stead shall be heavy or light, the arms, and add much to the comfort of the* 
or fitted with easy-running castors, depends on} patient. A loose cover shoyld always be used 
circumstances: but as a rule, the lighter it can 3 with this chair, which by being frequently 
be made, and the easier it moves, the better. } washed, may be kept clean and free from all 
One can be made, in a few days, from this pat-} infectious effluvia; an important consideration 
tern, by any cabinet-maker. in illness. Dimity is generally preferred for the 
cover. 

Sometimes it is found desirable to have & 
small sofa in a bed-room, on which the sick 
person may recline during the day, or while 
the bed is being made. Besides which there is 
a large kind of ottoman, so contrived as to serve 
also as a chair or bed-stead, calculated in cer- 
tain cases to be useful. But it should be re- 
membered that, generally speaking, the simplest 
forms of furniture will be found the most con- 
venient. Should the bed-stead be high, then 

We next give a bed-chair. Its use is, when} bed-steps will be required; these are made in 
placed in an ordinary bed, to support the sick } various ways, some being contrived to do duty 
person in a half-sitting, half-reclining posture, {as a commode, or night convenience. An otto- 


as may be most comfortable. A series of notches, } man box, about eighteen inches square, is 0oct- 
892 . 
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sionally used instead of bed steps; the lid of The easy-chair most commonly used for bed- 
this is stuffed to serve as a seat, and the inside } rooms has a deep, hollow back, which curves 
may be fitted up to hold caps or bonnets. Where ; well round toward each side, so the patient, 
an article can be made to serve a double pur-} when sitting in it, may be thorougly protected 
pose, without interfering with its use, it is'an}from draughts. Other kinds can, however, be 
wonomy of space as well as of expense. used, if preferred; ong of a simple construction 
is shown here. The back is hinged where it 
joins the seat, so as to alter its slope, like the 
bed-chair described above. The elbows are two 
leather straps, with ‘holes pierced at their outer 
ends, which fit over a small brass nob fixed in 
the upright, and so hold the back in any posi- 
tion. The bottom is formed by a piece of sack- 
ing, on which the lower cushion rests. It-will 
thus’ be seen that this chair is of very simple 
construction, and it has besides the convenience 
of folding into a small compass. 








IN SILK FOR INFANT'S BLANKET. 
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EDGING FOR CHEMISE. EMBROIDERY ABOVE-THE HEM OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 
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FOR INFANT'S NIGHT-DRESS. BAND AND SLEEVE OF CHEMISE. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

War are Goop Ports so Scarce?—In spite of the new 
volumes of poetry which publishers and booksellers are con- 
tinually advertising, it is a common remark, with all readers 
of taste, that we no longer have first-rate poets. It is true 
that the admirers of Longfellow, Tennyson and Browning, 
severally maintain that their idol is a great poet, but though 
each and all of the writers have undoubted merit, they are 
not great in the sense in which Shakspeare, Spenser, or Mil- 
ton were. To enjoy poetry of the highest order we must go 
back. at least two centuries. Why is this? The problem is 
worth solving. ® 

We think the explanation may be found in the essentially 
analytical character of the modern American and British 
mind. Curious as it may seem at first sight, no people, in 
whom the analytical faculty predominates, has ever pro- 
duced first-rate poetry. French poetry is proverbially trash. 
The master-pieces of antiquity—Homer, Xschylus and So- 
phocles—were the work of the Greek mind before it had be- 
come analytical. Dante’s Divine Comedy was minted in an 
age, when Italy, as compared with the ages that followed, 
cannot be called analytical. In our own language, the truest $ 
and most lasting poetry, whether epic or dramatic, was born $ 
of times when the Anglo-Saxon intellect was, relatively to $ 
what it is now, decidedly unanalytical. £ 

Nor is it difficult to resolve the reason. It lies in the fact 

*that an essentially analytical mind is not creative, which a , 
synthetical one, on the contrary, is. Analysis is the faculty N 
for a critic, a metaphysician, or a man of mere science. It N 





takes things to pieces. It does not put them together. The N 
analytical faculty cannot, so far forth, write poetry at all. $ 
But a man, in whom analysis predominates, may, by study- N 
ing the laws of poetry, build up, by infinite labor, a sort of 3 
make-believe poetry, such as is now so common; a poetry 
without heart, or without living flesh or blood, a cold, un- $ 
emotional, merely intellectual poetry, which false critics 
may attempt to write up, but which will not outlive the 
present generation. Even some poets of fine synthetical 
minds, by an excessive cultivation of the analytical faculty, 
weaken their poetical powers, become victims to pet theo- 
ties, and grow more and more meretricious, as poets, the 
. longer they live. Browning is an example as to much that 
he has written. Tennyson's “Maud,” as a whole, is another 
illustration. The German poets, take them all in all, are 
hopelessly given over to this error, for they first demonstrate 
to you, metaphysically, what poetry ought to be, but what 
it never was, and then set to work to manufacture it, as per 
sample. , 
We do not mean, in speaking thus of the analytical 
faculty, to decry analysis altogether in a poet. Poets of the 
very first class have always had great analytical power; 
but like Shakspeare and Milton, they have kept it subordi- 
nated to the synthetical. What may be excellent as stucco 
for the outside is hardly fit for the foundations of an edifice. 
It is only the synthetical or constructive faculty which can 
lay those huge Cyclopean blocks on which all real poetry— 
all poetry that is to be immortal—must be established. 
Train any man’s mind tili it becomes almost wholly analy- 
tical, and it will be found to be incapable, not only of writing 
poetry, but even of relishing it. The law is full of eminent 
special pleaders of this character, who have studied contin- 
gent remainders till they think Fearne more delightful than 
Homer. Metaphysicians, proverbially, have no taste for 
poetry. Whole classes of educated people, in these days, 
have oa so accustomed to the unceasing exercise of the 





analytical faculty that they have lost the perception of 
many kinds of beauty, and therefore the enjoyment of much 
true poetry. In fact, many persons, distorted by this species 
of immature culture, yet falsely believing themselves, in the 
pride of fancied knowledge, to be cultivated harmoniously, 
have given in their adhesion to false schools of poetry; have 
taken, like Titania, to fondling some poetical monstrosity; 
nay! attempt to cry down everybody who will not be ws 
absurd as themselves. 

Hence it is that comparatively umeducated persons ar 
often better judges of poetry than those whose minds have 
been developed unsymmetrically. Hence, also, the fact that 
first class poetry—like that of the Hebrew prophets, for ex. 
ample—is poetry to the mass as well as to the few. Children 
and ignorant persons will perceive or feel beauty of many 
kinds as quickly as adults or the educated; and, in propor 
tion as the beauty is natural, and not factitious, they will 
often detect it quicker. Our educated classes, in general, 
have cultivated the analytical faculty so excessively, that 
they have, to a certain degree, lost the perception of real 
poetry; and our poets, partaking of the fault of their times, 
give us analytical effusions in metre, that are full of pretty 
conceits, but never make us feel. Analytic writers cap 
never create—they can only adapt. They do not fuse, they 
only weld together. Their verses are but curious bits of 

hanism ; intellectual, automaton chess-players; not living, 
vreathing, moving, impassioned organisms. 





Waar Mrs. Eris Says.—A paragraph, from the pen of 


$ thé veteran Mrs. Ellis, author of “The Women of England,” 


is going the rounds of the press, which is worthy of being 
preserved ; and therefore we copy it here. “My pretty little 
dears,” she says, addressing a certain description of young 
ladies, “you are no more fit for matrimony than a pullet to 
look after fourteen chickens. The truth is, my dear girls, 
you want, generally speaking, more liberty and less fashion- 
able restraint; more kitchen and less parlor; more leg and 
less sofa; more making puddings and less mock modesty; 
more breakfast and less bustle. I like the buxom, bright 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, full-breasted, bouncing lass, who can dara 
stockings, make her own frocks, mend trousers, command 4 
regiment of pots, and shoot a wild duck as well as the 
Duchess of Marlboro’ or the Queen of Spain; and be a lady 
within the drawing-room. But as for your pining, moping, 
screwed-up, wasp-waisted, pretty-faced, music-murdering, 
novel-devouring daughters of idleness, with consumption 
soled silk stockings, you won’t do for the future wives and 
mothers.” 

Our. New Novetet.—We begin, this month, the public 
tion of a new, copy-right novelet, which our readers, we 
predict, will pronounce one of the best we ever published. 
It has been written expressly for “Peterson,” by Mr. Frank 
Lee Benedict, a writer not unknown to our pages, and whom 
the “Press,” the best literary newspaper in Philadelphia 
pronounces “one of our most brilliant magazinists.” As 
soon as Mrs. Southworth’s novelet is concluded, the original 
one, by the editor, d in the P tus for 1858, 
will be commenced. We shall thus redeem our promise of 
giving three copy-right novelets for this year. What other 





’ Magazine does as much? 


One or Many.—The Platteville (Wis.) Examiner sys 
“The Magazine for the ladies is Peterson’s.” This is but 
one out of a hundred or more similar notices received since 
last month. 
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(ommeemine THE TURKISH BaTa.—It has often been said ; $ Rosrw Reppreast at tHe Oxvucirixion.—There is a super- 
thst the hot bath, as administered in Oriental countries, } stition current in Brittany that when our Saviour was bear- 
qoald be introduced, with great benefit as to health, into the < ing his cross, a robin took one thorn from his crown which 
Middle and Southern states of this Union. It is certain that ° $ dyed his breast, and that since that time, the bird has been 
the Turks, with their indolent habits, would be quite a sickly $ the friend and favorite of man. One of our contributors 
race, if it was not for the thorough cleansing of the skin, } sends us the following poem on this beautiful legend: 











and the consequent increased activity of the epidermis, which 
results from this bath. We now incline to think that the 
Oriental bath might be used to advantage even in the coldest 
parts of the United States. An English writer, as proof, 
gives his experience of a Turkish bath, taken in England, 
on one of the coldest nights of the past winter. He says:— 

“Qp a fine and rather frosty night, just as the moon was 
rising above the trees, robed in the bath dress, a loose, flow- 
ing cape reaching to the knees, we were conducted by our 
host from the vinery (with its sashes open) into the outer 
beth apartment, where seated upon low stools, with the 
thermometer at eighty-five degrees, we were soon in a most 
genial glow. Thus prepared, we entered the inner apart- 
ment. Seating ourselves, a la Turk, on a low, wooden bench, 
Wewaited in profound silence the moment when all our skin 
impurities should ‘melt, thaw, and resolve themselves into a 
dew! Soon a copious shower of perspiration ran from every 
pore. Our attendant commenced a brisk friction with hands 
and feet over the whole surface of the body, and produced a 
result that we confess we were not prepared for. Accus- 
tomed to daily use of the ordinary warm and cold baths, and 
the constant use of ‘flesh-gloves,’ we fancied that we had 
left little to be removed; but, under the skillful hands of our 
manipulator, we were soon divested of a rough coat of dead 
qpidermis, that must have been a terrible obstacle to the 
delicate process of respiration, which nature intends to go 
om constantly over the whole surface of the body. Next we 
were rubbed from head to foot with soap, followed by a 
delicate stream of warm water poured over us, which pro- 
duced a delightful glow of invigoration such as we have 
tarely experienced before, A sense of purity over the whole 
body, and a deep calm as of settled peace, fell upon us with 
all the freshness of a new birth. Next a bracing stream of 
cold water, and we stepped again into the first apartment. 
When the body had been rubbed perfectly dry we were con- 
ducted into the vinery, where, reclining on a couch, every 
muscle in repose, we were exposed to a current of cold air, 
with the loins only girded. Yet, as we imbibed a fragrant 
cup of coffee, there was no feeling of chill; but one of perfect 
health and renewed energy vibrated through the body; § 
While through the mind, sympathizing as ever with her 3 
earthly dwelling, passed rapid visions of all that was plee- $ 3 
sant in the past or hopeful in the future; and we left the N 





ROBIN REDBREAST. 
BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 
Up Mount Calvary’s height ascending, 
Toiled the man of sorrows on, 
Doomed to die for man’s transgression, 
He, God's sinless, only son. * 
Round the haughty Jewish Rabbis 
Stood and mocked him as he passed, 
Bitter taunt and fierce reviling 
At their suffering Saviour cast. 
On that brow guilt never clouded, 
Yet a crown of thorns he wore, 
While like ruby dew-drops gathered 
Round each point the crimson gore, . 
And the mocking hosts surrounding 
Shouted, “ Hail! all hail our King!” 
Till the scornful acclamations 
Made the echoing welkin ring. 
Fainting ’neath the cross, his burden, 
From his lips no accents flow, 
Save, “Forgive them, Heavenly Father, 
For they know not what they do.” 
All unmoved, God’s chosen people 
Heard the meek, forgiving word, 
And no throb of human pity 
In their stony bosoms stirred. 
But a wild bird, o’er them flying, 
Caught the plaintive, pleading tone, 
And one thorn plucked from his forehead, © 
So to shame man’s heart of stone, 
From its tiny beak descending, 
Touched the point its little breast, 
And upon the glossy plumage 
Its own crimson hue impressed. 
Still that sanguinary color 
Dyes the bosom of the bird; 
Still near homes of happy Christians 
Are its sweetest warblings heard. 


Howorasie Orren TO BE AN OLD Marp.—A writer in “The 


dwelling of our friend convinced that few of the blessings $ $ Sibyl” very properly rebukes those who laugh at old maids. 
of modern civilization as auxiliaries to health, are to be com- } In most cases, when a woman does not marry, it is her own 
pared to this English version of the Turkish bath.” ecision. She has met no one whom she could love, or she 

Why do not some of our wealthier citizens attach to their 3 has had orphaned sisters and brothers who require her care, 
tesidences bath-houses constructed on the Turkish plan? Let 3 $ or there has been some other worthy, and often heroic mo- 
the experiment, at least, be tried. We are quite sure that § } tive. The writer in “The Sibyl” says:—“Yes! that samo 
those females, whom fortune places above the necessity of $ $ old maid you were just now making fun of, is as much abovo 
work, and who so generally injure their health by too seden- § $ you, both morally and mentally, as the lark that springs on 
tary habits, would be greatly benefited by the Turkish $ 3 eager wing to hail the morn, is above the loathsone bat who 
bath. The Oriental ladies, it should be remembered, spend shuns the light of day, and chooses, rather, the dark, damp 
hours, daily, at the bath. N cellar and the unwholesome air of the dungeon, and there 

In tine, perhaps, there may be public baths of this descrip- } flutters its useless life away, without caring that there is 
tion, for if they could be managed properly, they would be $ jight and beauty beyond. Marry for a home! Marry 
& great convenience. to escape the ridicule of being called an old maid! How 
dare you, then, pervert the most sacred institution of the 
Almighty, by becoming the wife of a man for whom you 
can feel no emotions of love, or respect even, and who cares 
no more for you than he does for his horse, or his ox, or his 
dog, or any other article of property that ministers to his 
comfort or his pleasures?” This, we grant, is strong lan- 
guage. But is it a bit toostrong? Is not every word of it 
true? 


—— 


A Bacuetor’s Ericram.—Donbtiess some disappointed 
bachelor perpetrated the following epigram. If we were a 


lady we would never forgive him. 


Men en dying, make np wills—but wives 


& work so sad 
Why bodies they make nis all their lives 
The gentle dames have had? 
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“Over tas River.”—The following beautiful and pathetic } with real estate can be transacted under his direction, is 
poem is worthy of being committed to memory. Can you ° literary knowledge renders him & peculiarly fitting person 


read it without tears? 


Over the river they beckon to me— 

Loved ones who've crossed to the further side; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost by the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of Heaven’s own blue; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the is that met him there, 

The gute of the city we could not see; 

the river, over the river, 
My brother stands waiting to welcome me! 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Minnie! I see her yet! 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark; 
We watched it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be; 
Over the river, the mystic river, 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts; 
They cross the stream and are gone for aye; 
We may not sunder the veil apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of day. 
We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea, 
Yet somewhere, I know on the unseen shore, 
They watch and beckon, and wait for me! 


And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar. 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail; 
I'shall hear the boat as it gains the strand; 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me. 


To Loop up Your Dresses WHEN WALKING.—As the scason 
for walking in the country is at hand, we give a hint as to 
the best way of looping up the dress. Purchase some small 
brass rings and sew three on each seam in the inside of the } 
dress, the lowest one ten inches from the bottom, the other N 
two at distances equally divided from the top. Fasten a 


Ao select libraries. Persons, residing in the country, will 
find it to their advantage, we believe, to transact busines 
with the firm. Address Benjamin and Winans, No, 41 Pine 
Street, New York. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 
vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This beautiful series, the 
“Household Edition of Scott’s Novels,” continues to hold 
its pre-eminence as a specimen.of American book-making, 
We doubt if a superior edition, all things considered, will 
ever appear. The typography, especially, is the admin. 
tion of all connoisseurs. Though hundreds of fictions are 
now annually written, and though taste changes more or 
less with each generation, the Waverley novels remain still 
the best in the language, and are indispensable to every 
family of culture. It gratifies us to find that an American 
publishing firm has the enterprise to print so clegant an 
edition of these fictions, and that the American public sus 
tains them in the undertaking as nobly as we hear they do, 
, The “Fortunes of Nigel,” with its inimitable portraiture of 
James the First, its description of Alsace, its pictures of 
*prentice life, and its admirable delineations of character, 
has always been a great favorite with us. 


Dear Experience. By the author of “Doctor Antonio.” 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers—We always read whatever Signor 
Ruffini, the author of this work, writes; and read it with 
pleasure. His present work is not less meritorious, in its 
way, than either “Lorenzo Benoni” or “Doctor Antonio.” 
An air of refinement and good taste; pure, idiomatic Eng- 
lish; a sharp and even brilliant style; and considerable 
humor, are the characteristics of “Dear Experience.” The 
volume is neatly bound in cloth. 


Andromeda, and other Poems. By Charles Kingsley. 1 
3 vol. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Mr. Kingsley is best known 
pas the author of “Alton Locke ;” but he is also a poet of @ 
3 high order. Some of his ballads, “The Three Fishermen,” 
} and “The Sands 0” Dee,” for example, are among the best in 
3 the language. The present volume will be eagerly sought 
: after by every reader of taste. It is published in the minia 
$ ture style which has lately become so popular. and which 
is peculiarly adapted for a hanging book-shelf in a lady's 
s boudoir. 





small, tight cord just through the lowest of the ringsand} edges and Evergreens. A Complete Manual Sor the cult 
pass it upward through the other two toward the top of the ¢ ation. pruning and management of all plants suitable for 
skirt. The half of these cords is then to bo taken on one: American Hedging. By J..A. Warder. 1 vol. New York: 
side, and the other half on the other, and brought through ; 9: 4. Moore. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers-—This 
the band of the dress, Being thus united together and } volume gives some very good practical information, useful 
fastened to another of the rings on each side they are un- to cultivators and to farmers who may wish to beautify their 
able to slip through, and when in use the two rings are $ grounds, at the same time that they enclose their property. 
easily drawn up and tied together in the front of the waist. ¢ The author, who resides, we believe, at Cincinnati, Obio, 
Whether worn with a jacket or band, either of the two con- ¢ as had great experience on the subject. 
coals the two rings, which are very small. This mode is so} Poems. By Howard H. Caldwell. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
extremely easy, that it requires no other care beyond that § Whittemore, Niles & Co—There is some merit in these 
of seeing that the length of the cord is properly adjusted. poems, though they exhibit unmistakable evidence of com 
i ing from a young writer, who has yet much to learn. 


Rear Estate anp Purcnasina Acency.—Park Benjamin $ Judged by the evidence they afford of what the writer can 
and Horace Winans have opened an office in the city of New } Probably do hereafter, and not by their own excellence, 
York, for the purchase and sale of real estate, both in city ’ they are highly creditable to the author. 
and in ccrntry; lands, improved and unimproved, in all Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1858. Edited by David 


Ai vey 


jand 7 | property of every description, such N A. Wells, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Gould ¢ Lincola— 
as books, furniture, scientific apparatus, jewelry, carriages, N The ninth volume of a work, which has become indispei 
musical instruments, &c. &c. Claims against parties residing { sable to all who deal in facts as distinguished from mere 
in New York are also collected and adjusted. As Mr. Ben- ; ideas. A portrait of Professor H. D. Rogers adorns the 
jamin is a member of the Bar, the whole business connected \ book. 
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fertarce. A Tale of Norway. By J. A. Maitland. 1 vol., 3 every time the question is preceded by the conjunction—and, 
time. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—We noticed, a § the object is indicated by the questioner. 
gonth or two ago, an advance copy of this new novel. It $ In order to mislead the other players, one, or several ques- 
jas since become the general talk, in literary circles, in con- ¢ tions may be asked, provided the single question, or the last 
of a controversy, which arose between Mr. Putnam, 3 of several questions is preceded by the word—and, which 
of New York, Washington Irving’s publisher, and Peterson 3 always serves as a guide to the blind-man. The person 
Brothers, the publishers of “Sartaroe,” as to whether Mr. N guessed, must then take the place of the blind-man. 
Irving ever wrote a letter to the author praising the book. 1f the interrogator has expressly selected—as his subject— 
£.B. Peterson & Brothers, when they issued the novel, sa person ignorant of the game, he will be detained in his 
printed such a letter, which Mr. Putnam denounced as & } position as blind-man a long while, and be subjected to a 
forgery. In a prompt card, T. B. Peterson & Brothers 3 great many forfeits, for one must be demanded for each mis- 
proved that the letter had been given to them as genuine, 3 take in guessing, and amid a number of objects it is difficult 
ethibiting the original in confirmation of their assertions. ¢ to happen upon the right one. 
Jt subsequently turned out that they had been imposed} When the person blinded grows weary from repeated 
upon as to that letter, but that another letter, written by g failures, the interrogator proposes to restore him to sight 
Mr, Irving, and which they had received also from Mr. 3 upon divers conditions—such as, he shall sing « song, de- 
Maitland, was genuine; and this letter praised “Sartaroe” : claim, make a confession, kiss the wall, &c. Usually, the 
quite as much as the first. For a fortnight, cards in the } proposition will be gladly accepted, but sometimes ambition 
newspapers were exchanged, almost daily, between Mr. Put- 3 will induce the blind-man to persevere, which course serves 
nam and T. B. Peterson, in consequence of the former having $ to close the game, as it is monotonous to see one person 
altered, to suit his own purposes, a statement which T. B. $ occupying the same position any length of time. It is best 
Peterson had signed and left with Mr. Putnam to publish. ¢ that the entire company participate in the game by turns, 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin speaks the unanimous} {yy Lion’s Court.—Each of the players, except the one 
opinion of literary circles, when it sums up the affair as fol- ; who leads the game and styles himself the “ Doctor” of the 
lows:—"Mr. Patnam, in a spirit more meddlesome than com- } Lion, takes the name of some quadruped, as may please his 
mendable, first denounced the letter as a forgery and then ¢ his fancy, and endeavors to imitate, as correctly as possible, 
when a statement of the matter for publication was agreed § its cry. Although the choice of names and imitation of 
upon by the different parties, altered it to suit his own par- § yoice are sufficiently easy, it may be well to draw out a little 
ticular views and purposes.” It does not appear, from first to pan for the benefit of those interested. 
last, that Mr. Irving ever authorized Mr. Putnam to take the § james of Quadrupeds. Imitation of Ories. 
matter up; for not a line from Mr. Irving has yet appeared in The cow, Mou, ou! ou! 
relation to the controversy. The real letter, the authenticity The sheep, Bah, bah, ba! 
of which Mr. Putnam acknowledged in the presence of wit- The dog, Bow! bow! bow! 
nesses, is now on exhibition at the store of T. B. Peterson &$ he cut, Miao, miao, miao! 
Brothers; and fac simile copies of it have been lithographed,$ The lion, Grou, grou, ou, ou, hil 
(one of which we have received) in order that persons fami- The panther, (his voice resem- 
liar re Mr. Irving's writing may identify it. : bles a dog in anger,) Row, row, row! 
Philadelphia Counterfeit Detector. April 1858.5 The hyena, (his cry is similar 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d&: Brothers.—This, the best of the 3 to the lowing of — Ra, ou! ou, ra! ou, craze! 
Bank-Note Lists, continues, under the editorship of Drexel } When the players have thus metamorphosed themselves, 
& Co, to contain all the latest information respecting coun- § the Lion’s Doctor commences recounting the maladies, mis- 
terfeits, altered notes, &c. &c. : fortunes, &c., incident to the king of beasts. He tells that 
he was caught in a net, and in breaking through it he 
N flayed his neck; he also relates, that he was dangerously 
$ wounded in fighting with the Tiger, Panther, Rhinoceros 
PARLOR GAMES. $ and Elephant. Le may recall the touching anecdote of a 
Tar Divixina Burp-Man’s Burr.—In order that this game $ Lion whose paw was pierced by a large thorn, and being re 
may be played with pleasure, and to advantage, it is neces- } lieved by a fugitive slave, (Androcles,) he spared him when 
tary that some of the L of the pany should be $ in the amphitheatre and defended him against other attacks. 
tcquainted with the secret; but the greater number should $ Ife can amuse the circle by narrating a conjugal quarrel be- 
be ignorant of it. The blind-man should be selected from } tween a Lion and his royal spouse, which ended by his ma- 
tong those conversant with the game. After his eyes are $ jesty’s having his mane pulled and his nose streaked. We 
bandaged, he should be seated within a circle furmed by the N would likewise suggest the history of a Lion of Florence 
remainder of the company. A player, equally conversant, } and Father Joseph Colombel. a religi having escaped 
thould then approach the blind-man, and address certain N from slavery, in the empire of Morocco, with some unfortu- 
questions to him. If the interrogator is a gentleman, he 3 uate companions, they met, in their flight near a fountain, 
designates a lady—and if the contrary, she designates a ? an enormous Lion, which appeared to guard it; a moment's 
gentleman. > consultation on this pressing danger, decided them upon 
The following may serve as a specimen of the questions N kneeling with joined hands, and reciting their sorrows with 
— be asked. They may be varied—ad infinitum: { touching voice. The fierce animal seemed moved by their 
*, you  awreengl Mr. ——?” s humiliation, and voluntarily withdrawing himself sume dis 
“a very well! } tance, gave them liberty to drink. [e may further speak 
o you recollect the color of his eyes?” 3 of a Lion, which seized by a pain in his jaw-bone, and not 
Pi perfectly!” N able to swallow was left to die, when a Frenchman had pity 
ps = know the color of his vest?” $ on him, bathed his throat with water, and gave him a little 
ina $ milk; the remedy efficient, the poor Lion was restored, and 
pe ean you remember the cut of his coat?” N full of thankfulness, would take nothing but from the hand 
ay exactly!” > of his benefactor, whom he followed like a dog. In narrating 
By what article of his apparel am I now holding him?” N all these histories, the Doctor may speak of the visits payed 
4 coat.” 3 to his majesty by his different subjects, and ench time he 
blind-man guesses rightly, because he knows that } names the animal selected by one of the players, he ts 

















ART RECREATIONS.—ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 





el 
obliged to rise and make the peculiar cry upon his hands 
and feet. When the Doctor mentions the entire court they 
must all rise, each one uttering his own cry. Forfeits must 
be given when the players do not fulfil the conditions of the 


OPI, 

} nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely doue up on a roller, and post-paid, 

3 Tuigty VARIETIES oF SMALL MEZZOTINTS.—Suitable for 
N trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 





game, or when they do not acquit themselves with celerity. 3 cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post. 

Tue Learvep Pic.—The person whose privilege it is to } paid. 
enforce the penance of the learned pig, may reserve for him-% All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
self the part of the master of that wonderful animal, or may 3 receipt of price. The best copies selected with. care. Cin 
select any other ber of the pany. The imperson- $ culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, &c., sent 
ator of the learned pig must walk upon all fours, and must $ on application, enclosing one stamp for return 
Obey the commands of his master, imitating the gait and 3 Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
grunt of the pig to the best of his mimetic powers; while { notice will be given to our customers. Address, 
the master must introduce him to the assembly with all the $ J. E. TILTON, Pusuisuer, 
usual jargon and flourish of a showman, “‘This, ladies and ; No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
gentlemen, is the celebrated learned pig, Toby, of which { And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
you've all read so much in the newspapers. He has refused N Artists’ goods. 
handsome offers of various appointments, but prefers to : 
travel about in acaravan. He was made a Doctor of Civil $ 
Law on account of his general acquirements and knowledge $ 
of the world, and corresponds with all the learned societies : rhein ene Sen Wie 
of Europe and America, He can read the human heart like $ _©#ger Beer-—To three gallons of water take three pounds 
& playbill, and will tell the age of any lady more correctly $ f 84gar, one ounce and a quarter of Cream of tartar, two 
than the lady herself, Now, Mr. Toby, please to point out 2d a quarter ounces of ginger, and three gills of sot, Mix 
which of these young ladies is most fond of flirting.” The $ the ingredients—except the sots—in one gallon and a half 
learned pig has then to go round, carefully examining all 3 of boiling water; then thin the sots, add it in, and 
the ladies in succession, grunting and sniffing at them with ; stir the whole well together. After this pour in the 
his snout, and finally squatting himself down before one of N remaining one gallon and a half of water. Let it stand 
them. This proceeding is g ly panied by roars N twelve hours, then pour it into a keg, and in the course of 
of laughter at the expense of the lady who receives this un- § *Wenty-four hours it will be ready for -™. 
enviable distinction. The master may, in the same manner, Grape Wine—Gather your fruit when perfectly ripe, 
call upon the learned pig to point out the acute gentleman pluck off the stems, wash them well, and strain the juice. 
who left an evening party, taking away a new hut, and leav- To every gallon add three pounds of sugar, and mix all well 
ing an old one, and so on; fixing as many playful charges 3 together. Having ready a well cleansed cask, take a few 
on the company as may be found entertaining. pine splinters, dipped in sulphur, set them on fire and hold 
them in the cask a few moments; pour in the juice while 
the smoke is still issuing from the opening; stop up the cask 
but slightly, and let the wine stand until Christmas. You 

ART RECREATIONS. ‘anak them cote wie 

Tas Best Picrores EXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE §— Wectar Cream.—One gallon of water, four pounds of white 
Patwrine.—Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direo- $ sugar, four ounces tartaric acid, four teaspoonsful of flour, 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 3 and the whites of four eggs. Beat the ingredients well to 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full } gether, boil the mixture three minutes, let it become cool, 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for : and then add one ounce of essence of lemon. When used a 
ae wnat of our mine ae Sa beverage, take one part syrup, and two parts culd water, 
dollars, directi to which add a little sup. carb. of soda. 

Gecctions for ons doliar, nnd after buying thematerinlotothe } wis, Ginger Beor—To two gpllous of boiling water, oll 
above ey may deduct the one delinr paid See directions. one tablespoonful of cream of tartar, one pound and a half 

Hiawarus’s Woore.—From Longfellow’s late Intian le of loaf sugar, and one pint of yeast. Make this mixture in 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, — 3 the morning. stir it every hour throughout the day, and in 
dollar and fifty cents, With full directions for painting. 3 the evening bottle it. To every bottleful add from twow 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. ten drops of essence of lemon. 

Sus Pants Yann—Pointed by J. Messing. An elegant} pe ccaterry Syridp—(Ricelleit alee for medical pepe) 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches, To two quarts of juice take one pound of loaf sugar, half ao 
Price, one dollar and Sifty cents. With fall directions for ounce of nutmeg, helf an ounce of ci rined—a 
vo — ates wing from 0 celebrated quarter of an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of allspice. Boil 
Sten Two s Size of plate, nine by all together for & short time, and when cold, add one pint 

gniates = of fourth proof brandy. 
i ter postpaid, with: full. dissstions. fer Currant Wine—The same mode of preparation as stated 
: above. To one quart of juice take three pounds of sugar, 
ssaminaian eg ein ~ — : and three quarts of water. Let it stand three months before 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and « half by ten and a ; ‘ine it off. 
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ORIGINAL PICKLE RECEIPTS. 





Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-harp 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

Two Corres ron OnrentaL Patytrve.—In imitation of laid 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
&c. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 


To Make Green Pickles—Put your pickles in # pot, and 
$ cover them with boiling salt and water; put a lid on the top 
3 of the pot and let it stand until the following morning; then 
2 pour off the water—boil it again, and cover the pickles # 
joer Do this until your pickles are a good green; then pul 


them in plain cold vinegar, with some turmeric iu it. At the 
* end of a fortnight the pickles will be ready for use. 
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flout Tomato Pickle.—Slice green tomatoes into tolerably } put on this trivet the plate of butter; now fill the saucer 
thick pieces. To one pound of tomatoes take three quarters 3 with water, and turn the flower-pot over the butter, so that 
dupound of sugar. Make a strong tea of ginger, (one or $ its edge will be below the water. The hole in the flower-pot 
feo Jango tablespoonsful to one quart of water, and six { must be fitted with a cork; the butter will then be in what 
pounds of tomatoes.) Scald the tomatoes well in the ginger < wo call an air-tight chamber. Let the whole of the outside 
ta. To each pound of tomatoes take one quart of strong ; of the flower-pot be then thoroughly drenched with water, 
vinegar, one ounce of cinnamon, and one ounce of cloves. ? and place it in as cool a place as youcan. If this be done 
Add together the vinegar, sugar, spices, &c., and when they $ over night, the butter will be “firm as a rock” at breakfast 
have come to a boil, put in the tomatoes, and let them $ time; or if placed there in the morning, the butter will be 
main over the fire long enough to cook well. Then take : quite hard for use at tea hour. The reason of this is, that 
them out, and let the vinegar boil awhile longer. . when water evaporates, it produces cold; the porous pot 
Eakred Fruit—{Peaches, plums, damsons. &c., may be g draws up the water, which in warm weather quickly evapo- 
used.)-—To seven pounds of fruit take three pounds of sugar, g rates from the sides and thus cools it, and as no warm air 
oe quart of vinegar, one ounce oad cloves, and a mene of : can now get at the butter, it becomes firm and cold in the 
donamon; boil them well together; then pour the m re hottest day. 
over your fruit, which must be ready in a jar; cover it up, $ Dried Cherries—Take twelve pounds of the Mayduke or 
the jar away until the following day, when youmust } Kentish cherry; stone the same very carefully, so that they 
aald the fruit and syrup together; let the whole boil for ten may be as little broken as possible; put them in a pan with 
fifteen minutes; then take out the fruit, and let the syrup $ plenty of powdered sugar; (nine pounds;) let them simmer 
continue to boil until it is sufficiently rich and thick. $ gently for about twenty minutes; then take each cherry out 
Pickle—Cut your cabbage into whatever sized % separately on to a sieve to dry; shake a little sugar over 
you prefer, Scald it with boiling salt water, let it 3 them, and turn them for three successive days, in which 
for three hours, then squeeze it dry, and put it in the N time, if the sun is powerful, they will have dried: when 
tanto Bleach. Lay it in simple, weak vinegar. Prepare } quite dry, put them into a tin box, with a layer of paper 
your vinegar for pickle. 3 between each row. Then keep them in a moderately warm 
° 3 place for use. 1 
' A Nice Way to Dress Stewed Beef—Take a nice piece Of 
ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR SOUPS. : the round of the beef, and, instead of washing it, take a 
Pea 8 Have ready two quarts of peas; shell them, $ clean cloth and wipe it nicely, and then rub it well with salt 
boil the shells in what you deem a snfficient quantity ¢ and cayenue and binck pepper; cut some fat bacon, or fat 
3 pork into small, thick pieces, and lard, or stuff, the beef well 


up; after th boiled enough, strain > 
: — Regothomd out a ond pole add ins ane 3 with it, and then tie the beef closely together with a piece 





until they t enoft. When Ay to serve the N of twine. Sprinkle a little flour over it, and put it to brown 


$ in a small portion of butter, and then add as much water as 
mix a piece of butter about the size of a large walnut } 
‘S teacupful of flour, and pour it into the broth; then, 3 _emageonee lode: tt wet ae ‘sage ro Se little 
Mier it has boiled a few minutes, set it off the fire, and add 3 Sb Prevent pa ; - on Pe 
# egg—previously well beaten—also, a teacupful of cream, } sna petaee ts nh-geely ae es 

3 the prevention of moths as the seeds of the bitter apple. If 


norn . 2 
Sering’s rd henlagecteny -Agpmeliag sere Aeensgarage these are placed between the blankets not in use, among 


a pia — 2 oe Tea eal adie Se die! g woollen clothes, or other articles which are liable to this 
ined 7 y s y i great evil, they will never make their destructive approaches. 
$ It is imported from Turkey, resembles a poppy-head, is en- 


Turlle Soup—You must divide your turtle, place all the : 
émaree meat in a pot and boil it by itself; then place all the 3 re with coeds, ond cam be purchased at any.geed 


; i herbs, } 
> Sota oi aliates Sods p, A peore ring hertg {To Make Alum and Shell Baskets —Immerse « basket en 


inest be added to the siaail’ White he doemee thet Mi * tirely in a strong solution of alum in water. Allow the 


3 water to evaporate rather quickly, and crystals of alum will 
miliciently cooked, take it off the fire and pick it carefully > ¥® , 
at of the shell, and then put it into the pot with the fine § oe ochre. a ra ct eg to be colored, 
meat; when you thicken it put a little wine into it. Put a } es Pr oe co _ aii Soden in the water, es. well 
piece of butter into a pan, and hold it over the fire until it - oe we et 3 shines enbaae nea ets, the shells should 
frvths; shake some flour into it, until it browns nicely, and > , . a r 
pitit into your pot. It must be stirred whilst it is being ; 4” Pxcellent Receipt for Making the Hair Curl—Put two 
Pouted into the pot. $ pounds of common soap, cut small, into three pints of spirits 
Pepper Pot.—Boil seven pounds of tripe for four hours the $ of — oo pets —— potash, — melt the whole by 
day previous to using it; next day, cut it up into small 3 pienso a ng . se te piece of wood. Add somo 
pieces; boil the tripe and some yeal, (a knuckle of veal.) 3 ram panera es ® quarter of an 
making a broth of them; when th ed, i aggre : aquenb 
ives ois @n tintoeas eureey vane very {_ Minecd Sandwiches—Out in small, thin slices some dreseed 
small dough dumplings, these require ote cooked for about } ham, tongue, game, or poultry, with s few pickled gherkins 
half'an hour, and some pot (sliced) must be added. 3 and Olives, the whole in equal portions; mix well together; 
. ? butter the bread and spread some mustard over, place the 
5 cut meat over the butter, cover over with the other slice, cut 
> small, and serve. 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. SA Good Hair. Wash—Make in a covered vessel a good 
% Keep Butter —A writer in the Scientific American re- 3 strong infusion of rosemary, and to.each quart of the infu- 
commends to the ladies a very simple arrangement for keep- > sion add two ounces of borax, it may be applied with either 
ing butter nice and cool in the hottest weather. Procure a $ a sponge or piece of flannel. It not only cleanses the head 
» hew flower-pot of sufficient size to cover the butter : from dandriff, but it also strengthens the hair. 
mga a meg enough for the flower-pot to N Artificial Flowers, if not pre pena ors crashed, may 
jown; a trivet or meat-stand (such as is } be restored to their proper shape, by applying gum water 
tent to the oven when a joint is baked,) in the saucer, and $ with a camel hair pencil to the back of each leaf or petal. 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 





Wash Rabbit.—Dissolve milk, cheese and butter together: 
cook them until they are thoroughly incorporated, and then 
pour the mixture over buttered toast. Your own observa- 
Sees eer ane vee oe Oo tee 
ing this dish. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fie. 1.—A Dress ror THe Country oF NANKEEN.—The 
skirt is plain, but the basque is so deep as to have the effect 
of a double skirt. This basque is trimmed with five rows 
of braid. The sleeves are in the Louis Quatorze style, with 
a very wide cuff. Straw hat, trimmed with field flowers and 
black velvet. 

Fig. 11.—SLEEVE OF WHITE TULLE FoR Eventnc Wear.—lt 
is in the form of a large puffing with frill of the same, 
finished by two rows of blonde, above which is a trimming 
of very narrow pink velvet: above the frill the puffing is 
gathered lengthwise into small puffs which are divided by 
rows of velvet, plaited, each row terminated by three small 


Fic. m1.—New Strie Dress ror WALKING, very suitable 
for the country, Sea-Shore or Springs. 
Wie. tv.—Ficnu or Tue, ro Marcu tHe SLEEVE.—Round 
the neck of the fickw is a plait of velvet edged with narrow 
ese neers Cown the centre of long } 
 fromt. - 
(Back or THe Ficnu Fieurs tv. 
5 a teIeaern or Puish, trimmed with wide lace cuts 


Geyerat Remarxs.—Skirts with side-trimmings woven in $ : 


the material are still in favor. Double skirts are also worn, + 
and have side-trimmings of various styles, but the pyramid { 
ig the most fashionable. Flounces will be as fashionable on : 
all light materials as they were last season. Skirts are all ; 
made long and fall. The side-trimmings of many silk dresses ¢ 
are in different colors from the rest of ‘the dress. Thus the > 
various shades of drab have side-trimmings of green or blue, § 
while to grey silk, cherry, or various shades of pink or violet } 
form a pleasing contrast. 

Bopies are still made high, the principal variation being 
in the Raphael body which is cut nearly high, but rather 
low and square across the bust. The basques cut up in long ' 
pointg, (as given in another part of the book,) will be most 
fashionable. The exceedingly deep basques are not so much 
‘worn except in morning or demi-toilet. 

Suzeves of all styles are worn. Some are as tight as a 


ee] 

gentleman's coat sleeve, with a little jockey cap and cuff 
Sometimes they are open at short intervals on the back part 
of the arm, showing a white under-sleeve. These are worn 
with the Raphael body. Others have three or four puffy 
3 confined by bands around the arm, and are finished at the 
hand by a fall of lace. Then again, the wide Venetian 
sleeve, falling off the arm, open on the under part up to the 
top, and worn over @ full puffed sleeve, is very fashionable, 
Some ladies are patronizing the perfectly plain body, with 
very full bishop sleeves, the fullness set into a plain piece 
at the top, and“into a rather deep cuff at the wrist; thess 
sleeves are cut the same length in the front of the arm as at 
the back, and gathered up at the seam to the required length 
at the bend of the arm. 

‘Man7u.as have not altered materially in shape. Shawls 
and mantillas.in the shaw] style, are very much worn, 

Bonners also retain very much of their winter's 
Some decided Marie Stuart faces have appeared, but 
} are by no means universal. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fra. 1.—Dress ror A LITTLE Bor or anour Four 0 
Aaz.—The frock and trousers are both of bine poplin, trim 
: med with bands of pearl-colored poplin. Pearl-colored 

) cap, trimmed with a garnet-colored velvet lace, _ 
3} Fic. m.—Dress ror a Little Gre or Ficurep € 
3 Cap of white silk, trimmed with » ounce and s fil 
Wee. 

GENERAL Remarxs.—In our present number we. 
style of coat, much worn for an out-door wrap by Ii 
It is like the old-fashioned sacque, and is sometimes 
} with a belt, The Raphael bodies are very popular for 

> girls: A very beautiful dress has just been comple 

girl of about ten years of age. It consists of a silk 

2 beautiful violet tint. The skirt is ornamented with 
$ trimmings formed of rows of marrow velvet set on 
} lozenge pattern. The corsage of this dress is high,#t baw 

a long basque: it is trimmed with braces covered with 1 . 

of velvet in a lozenge design; and the same velvet trimming, 
: is placed at the edge of the basque. The sleeves are demi 

long, and in front of the arm they.are slit open n Hy Oe: 
: top; they are get on in fluted plaits, and from the | 
2? @ narrow fall or epaulette of silk descends over the 

part of the sleeve. The sleeves and epavlettes are 

$ with lozenges formed of rows of velvet. 
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PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


How Ir Is Arronpep.—The New Lisbon (Wis.) Republican 
says:—“It is somewhat surprising to us—after a careful 
perusal of ‘Peterson’s Magazine'—to know how it can be 
“afforded at the price. The April number of this splendid 
monthly is more than | attractive, and if Peterson 
keeps on, he will excel all publishers in the Union. 
We advise every one to send for a copy.” We will tell our 
brother editor how we afford it. We get cash from all our 
subscribers, and buy, for cash: and we believe we are the 
only Magazine publisher that does this. The result is that 
we can afford to publish, for two dollars, a-better Magazine 
than anybody ejse. 

How ro Remit—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborlivod, taken at 
par; but Pennswvania, New York or New England bills 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft. if possible, on 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 


Appitions To CLuss.—When additions are made tod 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names ae 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, 
} $1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or fore 
S at §1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of 


we do not give a premium: there must be eight, 


“Pererson” anv “Hanpen.”—For $3.50 we will send # 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper's Magazine,” for one year. 
But where part of a remittance is intended fur another pub 
lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 


Postace on “Prrersox.”—This, when prepaid quartery, 
at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents numb", 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 


PREMIUM.—When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly. 
\ what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
* shall send “The Casket.” 
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‘GRAPE PATTERN EDGING. 
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RAPHAEL BODY AND SKIRT. 





